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In Brief 



News of Agriculture in Central Europe, EC Reforms, 
Wetlands Definition, and Federal Crop Insurance 



In a two-part series beginning this 
month, Agricultural Outlook looks at 
the transition to market-oriented 
agriculture in the seven countries that 
make up the region of Central and East- 
ern Europe. The changes in these 
countries are remarkable not only for 
their scope, but also because few 
guideposls exist on transforming an 
economy managed by planners into one 
driven by the market. 

This month, part 1 provides a brief over- 
view and outlook for the region and 
focuses on the problems, challenges, and 
prospects facing three countries in the 
forefront of change — Poland, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia, 

Two years after the political and 
economic upheaval, some stability is 
returning to parts of the region. In place 
of the command system that emphasized 
planned production targets, with no ade* 
quale price mechanism, market forces 
lie beginning to work. But although 
prospects for agricultural production in 
1991 and 1992 appear favorable, farm 
profitability will continue to be squeezed. 

Elsewhere on the international scene* 
EC agricultural policies are undergoing 
changes. A new 1-ycar EC set-aside pro- 
gram is designed to reduce area planted 
to grains and other crops for the 1992 
harvest. And proposed reforms to the 
EC oilseed support regime are an attempt 
to address a U.S. complaint that EC 
policies discriminate against imported 
oilseeds, 

The Soviet import situation continues to 
dominate the outlook for U.S. agricul- 
tural exports. In late September, USDA 
announced liberalized coverage for US. 
export credit guarantees remaining for 
fiscal 1991, which ended September 30. 
By late October, all of the fiscal 1991 
credits and virtually all of the previously 
allocated fiscal 1992 credits were usecL 

Adverse weather this summer is likely to 
result in Fighter VS. supples of frf£ 





grains in 1991/92. With lower produc- 
tion, ending stocks of feed grains are like- 
ly to drop to 38 million metric tons — the 

lowest since 1976/77, 

Given tighter world stocks of feed 
grains expected in 1991/92, USDA 
Secretary Madigan announced a prelimi- 
nary 5-percent acreage reduction pro- 
gram (ARP) on September 30 for 1992 
crops of com, grain sorghum, and barley, 
down from 75 percent in 199L The 
preliminary ARP would be the lowest for 
these crops since 1981, 

With this ARP level t U.S. com supplies 
in 1992/93 would rebound, based on past 
program participation and planting 
decisions and assuming normal weather. 
However, a repeat of 199Ts dry weather 
would push com supplies below this 
year's 9 billion bushels. 

For some farmers, crop insurance is an 
important mechanism to deal with yield 
losses that result from a wide range of 
causes— such as this year's drought in 
the Com Belt and heavy rains in the 
Delta. However, rhe Federal crop in- 



surance program has been plagued by 
high government costs and what many 
perceive as low farmer participation, AO 
examines these issues and an alternative 
type of program based on area losses. 

Wetlands are in the news again, as the 
Environmental Protection Agency ex- 
tends the public comment period on 
proposed revisions to the Federal wet- 
lands manual, first announced in August. 
The changes would restrict the definition 
of wetlands and exclude some agricul- 
tural land. 

Redefining wetlands would affect 
farmers through the impact on two 
programs: the Swampbuster provision, 
which denies USDA program benefits to 
farmers who convert wetlands for crop 
production, and Section 404 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
amendments, which governs permits for 
dredging and filling wetlands, 

California orange production is begin* 
ning to recover from the 1990 freeze, but 
output in Florida will be below last year. 
Although US, supplies will be larger, 
fresh orange prices are expected to 
remain relatively strong this season^ be- 
cause quality will be higher. And a 
severe infestation of whitefly is likely to 
cut winter supplies of lettuce, fresh broc- 
coli, and cauliflower, leading to higher 
prices. 

News of adverse weather and deteriorat- 
ing crop conditions in the Corn Belt over 
the summer led to expectations of a slow- 
ing in hog herd expansion. But as yet, 
declining hog prices and lower grain sup- 
plies have not discouraged hog producers 
from expanding production. Larger in- 
ventories and increases in farrowing in- 
tentions actually raise production 
estimates for 1992 to a record. 

Consumers will find plenty of turkey t as 
well as other meats, available for the 
holiday season^ with retail prices for 
turkey and other poultry lower than a 
year ago. 
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Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



j4j of September I , lower grain supplies 
and declining hag prices have not dis- 
couraged hog producers from expanding 
production. Following adverse weather 
in the Corn Belt and deteriorating Crop 
conditions over the summer, AO repor- 
ted the possibility (hat hag herd expan- 
sion would slow. But larger inventories 
and increases in farrowing intentions 
raise production estimates for 1992 to a 
record 172 billion pounds. 

Net placements of cattle on feed during 
August were down a sharp 17 percent 
from a year earlier. Feedlot operators 
cut back on placements in the face of 
large losses on fed cattle marketed, 
ample forage availability, continuing 
high prices for feeder cattle, and higher 
feed costs. 

Consumers will find plenty of turkey 
available for the holiday season, from 
Thanksgiving through the new yean with 
retail prices lower than a year ago. 
Lower broiler prices are also expected 
this fall as poultry and red meat supplies 
continue to increase. (For the latest es- 
timates for the livestock, dairy, and 
poultry markets, see tables 1CM6.) 



Continued Expansion 
In US. Hog Herd 

Nearly 2 years of positive returns for hog 
producers have evidently offset this 
summer's dry weather and expectations 
for higher feed prices. All indicators 
point to record pork production in 1992, 
of 17.2 billion pounds. The September 
Hogs and Pigs report showed farrowing 
intentions in the next two quarters up 7 
and 8 percent from a year earlier, and a 
7 -percent expansion in the breeding in- 
ventory. A ^percent increase in total 
hog and market hog inventories suggests 
short-term supplies will continue to run 
far ahead of last year. 

The level of breeding stock and likely 
marketable hogs are signposts to produc- 
tion increases through next summer In- 
creased hog marketings and heavier 
weights on average will raise fourth- 
quaner 1991 production 6 percent from a 
year ago. With expectations for plenty 
of relatively low-priced pork available in 
the coming months, no sizable additions 
to frozen stocks seem likely. Evidence 
of continued expansion supports this ob- 
servation as well as projections for 
record 1992 pork production* 



In spite of a third consecutive month of 
increased marketings, hog prices 
remained steady through September and 
much of October at S44-S46 per cwl 
Producers' returns remain positive, but 
continue lower than earlier this year. 
Over 80 percent of the decline was due 
to lower hog prices; the rest resulted 
from higher feed costs. Producers con- 
tinue to build herds, and it appears that 
prices will average below total costs but 
approach cash costs by late November or 
early December. 

Third-quarter wholesale pork prices 
declined about 3 percent from the second 
quarter, with most of the decline occur- 
ring in September. 

Retail pork prices dropped 3.5 cents per 
pound in August, enough to offset a rise 
in July. Retail prices fell another 23 
cents in September. Still, third-quarter 
retail prices rose 1 .4 cents over the pre- 
vious quarter, reflecting seasonally wider 
marketing spreads. Prices should decline 
about 10 cents in the fourth quarter, as 
wholesale values drop and marketing 
spreads narrow. 

Monthly price spreads have widened as 
farm prices decline more than retail 
prices. Consistently higher marketing 



Hog Inventories Continue To Climb 
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spreads in 1991 are expected to put the 
year's average spread 5 to 7 percent 
higher than last year 1 s $ 1 .25 per pou n& 

Fewer Cattle 
Placed on Feed 

Net placements on feed during August 
were down sharply, 17 percent below a 
year earlier. Feedlot operators reduced 
placements in response to several fac- 
tors — targe losses from fed cattle 
marketed, continuing high prices for 
feeder cattle, and rising feed costs over 
late-spring levels. 

In the seven monthly reporting states, the 
September cattle -on-feed inventory was 
virtually unchanged from last year's low 
level. Compared with the previous 
month, the September inventory repre- 
sents an unusually large decline, given 
the high levels of cattle on feed reported 
in August Marketings during August 
were 3 percent above a year ago. The in- 
ventory report was seen as positive for 
catUe prices, and also supports earlier ex- 
pectations that cattle price lows for the 
year occurred in August. 

Typically the largest placements during 
the year occur in September or October, 
but with forage conditions favorable in 
most areas, the seasonal expansion in cai- 
tle placed on feed will likely be Jess 
pronounced than usual this fall. For the 
last half of this year and early next year, 
cattle placed on feed are expected to be 
heavier than in the last 2 years, when 
poor grazing conditions forced many 
light-weight stocker cattle off wheat 
pastures. 

For the year through August, placements 
have been about 8 percent below a year 
earlier, so with good forage conditions, 
heavier feeder cattle are available for 
placement. Caulc placed at heavier 
weights usually will reach market weight 
with fewer days on feed A larger share 
of total inventory is likely to be marketed 
from fourth-quarter 1991 through second- 
quarter 1992. 

Feedlot operators have failed to cover 
cash costs since June, with many 
operators losing over $100 per head 
during August. The losses are mainly 



attributed to record feeder cattle prices 
early in 1991, and a sharp decline in fed 
steer prices — from highs of over $80 ear- 
lier in the year to the mid-$60's in 

August 

Feedlots are not expected to cover costs 
for the remainder of this year and into 
early next year, given current forecasts 
for fed steer prices and the high costs of 
feeder cattle. Budgets estimated by ERS 
for Great Plains custom cattle feeding are 
projecting that breakeven prices of $80 
to $83 per cwi are needed for fed steers 
from September 1991 through January 
1992, well above current expected prices. 

Farm-Retail Price 
Spreads Decline 

Retail prices for Choice beef in Septem- 
ber averaged $2.80 per pound, 8 cents 
lower than July and slightly lower than a 
year earlier. Farm-retail spreads nar- 
rowed during September to $1.33 per 
pound compared with $1*40 in August, 
as live steer prices rose slightly and retail 
Choice beef prices continued to reflect 
earlier declines in live and wholesale 
prices. 

In coming months, farm-retail spreads 
will continue to decline, as live cattle 
prices advance through fall, and exceed 
the rate of change anticipated for retail 
Choice beef prices. Retail prices are ex- 
pected to rise to the upper $2.80 "s per 
pound by yearend and remain in this 
range in 1992. 

Plenty of Turkey for 
Thanksgiving 

Consumers will find plenty of turkey 
available for Thanksgiving and other 
holidays, with retail prices expected 
slightly lower than in 1990. Retail price 
cutting is likely, given ample supplies of 
both pork and turkey. Per capita twkey 
consumption for the fourth quarter is ex- 
pected to be around 6.5 pounds, up slight- 
ly from last year. This represents about 
34 percent of the estimated annual con- 
sumption of just over 19 pounds in 1991, 
up from 184 pounds in 1990. 






Turkey producers are cautious, reflected 
in estimates for fourth -quarter turkey 
production virtually unchanged bom last 
year. This would be the first time since 
early 1989 that quarterly turkey produc- 
tion failed to rise above a year earlier. 

For 1991 overall, production is likely to 
be up about 2 percent, the smallest an- 
nual increase since 1984. The year's un- 
usually slow growth follows a sharp drop 
in wholesale prices at the end of last year 
when production jumped over 9 percent. 
Wholesale prices this year have averaged 
slightly below last year, resulting in los- 
ses or very low returns. 

Low returns are expected to continue in 
the fourth quarter and contribute to 
another year of low growth in turkey 
production in 1992, at 2-4 percent 
Rising feed costs this fall probably have 
lowered the expectations of higher 
returns in 1992. 

Turkey Stocks Still High 
Despite Flat Production 

Turkey stocks remain at record highs, 
with 619 million pounds on September 1, 
about 4 percent above last year. A heal- 
thy increase in per capita consumption of 
6-7 percent during the first half of 1991 
helped temper the stock buildup, but con- 
tinued growth in consumption will be 
necessary In the fourth quarter to pull 
stocks down below last year's level Ex- 
pected Large supplies and lower retail 
prices for pork will limit gains in turkey 
consumption compered with last year, 
when red meat prices were higher. 

Large stocks are pressuring wholesale 
turkey prices, and although prices rose 
seasonally in the third quarter, they 
averaged below year-earlier levels. 
Prices dropped in the first week of Oc- 
tober, and Eastern region hen prices in 
the fourth quarter should average in the 
low- to mid-60's per pound, compared 
with 69 cents in fourth-quarter 1990. For 
the year overall, hens are expected to 
average 60-62 cents, compared with 63 
last year. 
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Broiler Prices 
Weaker This Fall 

Lower broiler prices are expected this 
fall as poultry and red meat supplies con* 
Linue to increase. Wholesale broiler 
prices during the fourth quarter are likely 
to decline seasonally from 54 cents a 
pound in the third quarter to the high 
40's, and remain about the same as last 
year. 

Chick placements from July through Oc- 
tober indicate that fourth-quarter broiler 
output will likely reach nearly 5 billion 
(ready-to-cook) pounds. This increase, 
about 4 percent from a year earlier, is 
only half the expansion rate of last fall 



and reflects producer reactions to lower 
net returns throughout the year. Overall, 
1991 output is expected at about 19 J bil- 
lion pounds, up over 6 percent from a 
year earlier. 

Wholesale broiler prices continue to be 
affected by uncertainties surrounding ex- 
ports. The extent to which domestic 
broiler prices will be sustained by ex* 
ports this fall will depend largely on the 
level of additional credit guarantees alio* 
cated for USSR purchase of poultry 
meat. In September the USSR requested 
220 million pounds of U.S. poultry meat 
through export credit guarantees, which 
most likely would be shipped over ad- 
month period. On October 4, USDA ap- 
proved a $15-miltion credit for about 40 



million pounds. If shipments are com- 
pleted in fourth-quarter 1991, US. 
broiler exports could surpass last year's 
record. 

Given current strength in other markets, 
and the earlier shipments to the USSR, 
broiler exports in 1991 are estimated at 
1.12 billion pounds, slightly below last 
year. Through August, exports to all des- 
tinations were up about 1 percent from a 
year ago. And although sales to the 
USSR are currently running well behind 
last year, sales to Japan, Hong Kong, 
Mexico, the Middle East, and some 
smaller markets continue strong. Most 
sales to the Middle East are whole birds 
under the Export Enhancement Program 
(EEP). In 1991, EEP sales are expected 
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to represent about 6 percent of total 
broiler exports. 

For 1992, the outlook for broilers reflects 
continued pressure from increased meat 
supplies and lower red meal prices. 
Broiler production will likely increase 
about 4 percent in 1992, and commercial 
red meat production probably will also 
be up 4 percent About 5 percent more 
ready~io-cook broilers are expected in 
first-quarter 1992 compared with 1991. 
First-quarter wholesale prices for broilers 
are expected to average in the high 40's 
per pound, slightly below the average in 
first-quarter 1991, 

Laying Flock & Egg 
Production Increase 

The second-half lable-egg flock con- 
tinues to be larger than a year ago, a 
switch from die pattern in the first half of 
1991. Bui fourth -quarter production is 
likely to be unchanged from last year, as 
producers respond to expected lower 
prices. 

The table-egg flock on September 1 was 
228-8 million, up 1 percent from a year 
ago, following increases in August and 
July. With larger flocks, table-egg 
production in the third quarter was 1-2 
percent greater than last year. 

Table-egg production for 1991 is es- 
timated at 4,9 billion dozen, up fraction* 
ally from a year earlier. Total egg 
production will likely increase about 1 
percent to 5.7 billion dozen, reflecting 
growth of about 4 percent in hatching- 
egg production. 

The outlook for 1992 calls for table-egg 
production at or slightly below 1991, as 
producers adjust to higher feed costs and 
lower prices. 

Egg Prices 
Below a Year Ago 

Wholesale egg prices (New York 
average) are expected to be around 4 per- 
cent lower in 1991 than last year. Prices 
are expected to increase seasonally in the 
fourth quarter, ranging from the high 



70's to low 80* s per dozen, but remain 
considerably below last year's 88 cents. 

Average retail prices in the fourth quarter 
are expected in the mid 90's per dozen, 
compared with 51,01 last year. Thean- 
nual average for 1991 is expected to be 
in the mid- to-high 90's. Per capita egg 
consumption is estimated at about 232 
eggs, about 2-3 less than a year earlier. 

Table-egg production is expected to be 
fractionally lower in 1992. Average 
wholesale prices for New York Grade A 
large eggs are expected to decline 3-4 
cents per dozen in 1992. Retail egg 
prices will likely average in the low 90's» 
a few cents below this year. 

Egg exports continue strong, and are es- 
timated to be about 36 percent greater 
than last year. The outlook reflects 
strong sales to regular customers such as 
Japan and Canada, coupled with large 
EEP sales to Hong Kong. EEP sales are 
estimated to represent about I 5 percent 
of 1991 egg exports. 

Next year's exports are expected to be 
about the same as this year, around 135 
million dozen. Expected lower U.S. 
prices will help maintain the U.S. posi- 
tion in foreign markets, particularly 
Japan and Canada, EEP sales will con- 
tinue to be important for 1992 exports. 

Farm Milk Prices 
On the Rise 

For the last quarter of 1991, the average 
farm milk price is forecast about $1.50 
above the July-September average of 
$1223 per cwt and more than $2 above 
the April-June average. During Septem- 
ber, the average milk price received by 
fanners was $12.60 per cwt, $ 1 .30 below 
a year earlier but 30 cents above August. 

Weaker milk production from both lower 
cow numbers and below-normal growth 
in milk per cow, is expected to continue 
through early 1992. Large declines in 
milk prices from late 1990 through the 
first half of 1991 quickly eliminated the 
earlier expansion in milk production. 
Economic recovery will help stimulate 
commercial use, and should boost first- 



quarter 1 992 prices above the levels seen 
in first-quarter 1991. 

For all of 1 992, however, the forecast 
points to little change in farm prices for 
milk from 1991. Although recovery in 
commercial use of dairy products is ex- 
pected to continue, dairy market light- 
ness will lessen as production declines 
abate during the spring and then disap- 
pear during the second half of the year. 

Manufacturing milk prices continued to 
rise this summer as milk output declined 
and wholesale dairy product prices in- 
creased. In July, the Minnesota -Wiscon- 
sin (M-W) price of manufacturing-grade 
milk was $10.99 per cwt, up 41 cents 
from June. In August, the M-W rose 
another 5 1 cents, and by September it in- 
creased 52 cents more, but still remained 
48 cents below a year earlier. 



For further information, contact: 
Richard Stiltman, coordinator; John 
Ginzel, cattle; Leland Southard, hogs; 
Lee Christcnsen, Agnes Perez, and Larry 
Witucki, pouliry;Jim Miller and Saia 
Shon, dairy. All arc at (202) 2 19- 
1285. 23 
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This summers adverse weather is likely 
to result in tighter U.S. ending stocks of 
feed grains in 199] 192. Withforecast 
feed grain supplies at their lowest since 
1983/84, and projected feed grain use at 
2%9 million metric tons, ending inven- 
tories are expected to fall to the lowest 
level since 1976177- 

Despite adverse weathen soybean 
production is forecast slightly above 
1990/91. Larger soybean supplies and 6- 

percent-higher use leave ending stocks 
forecast at 320 million bushels— just 
below the carryin level of 329 million 
bushels. 

US. cotton output in 1991192 will reach 

the highest level in 54 years. Evenso, 
cooL wet weather in Texas has slightly 
lowered October's estimate of cotton out- 
put below last month's forecast. 

On the international side, the Soviet im- 
port situation continues to dominate the 
outlook for US. exports. In late Septem- 
ber, USDA announced liberalized US. 
export credit guarantees for fiscal 199L 
By late October, all of fiscal 1991 
credits, and nearly all of previously allo- 
cated fiscal 1992 credits, had been used. 
(For the latest U.S. crop conditions and 
outlook, see tables 17-19. The world out- 
look estimates are in table 23,) 

Early Frost Damage to 
Corn Is Slight 

Forecast 1991/92 U.S, corn production is 
almost 7.5 billion bushels, 5.7 percent 
below 1990's crop and 2,5 percent above 
September's forecast. October's upward 
revisions to yield forecasts for the three 
top-producing states— Iowa, Illinois, and 
Nebraska — accounted for over 80 per- 
cent of the increase in production. Over- 
all the national average com yield is 
forecast at 108.8 bushels per acre, and 
season average com prices are expected 
to range from $2.25 to $165 a bushel. 






Judging from October 1 yield forecasts, 
early harvest-season freezing tempera- 
tures caused little damage in northern 
corn-growing states. Temperatures 
dipped into the low- to mid- 20* s on Sep- 
tember 19 in the Dakotas and Nebraska, 
and into the upper 20* s on September 20 
in southwestern Minnesota and western 
Iowa. Among these slates, only North 
and South Dakota experienced lower Oc- 
tober corn yield forecasts than those in 
September. These two slates are ex- 
pected to account for about 4 percent of 
the corn harvest in 1991/92. 

Corn harvesting has been well ahead of 
schedule in several Com Belt states. As 
of October 13, about 66 percent of the 
crop had been harvested, compared with 
a 5-year average of 44 percent for that 
date. In Illinois, 88 percent had been har- 
vested* and in Indiana, 80 percent Some 
areas registered their earliest harvests on 
record- 
When compared with September's 
forecasts, October's production forecast 
showed a small rise for sorghum and a 
small drop for barley, while oats 
declined nearly 7 percent Sorghum 
production is estimated at 567 million 
bushels, barley at 464 million, and oats 
at 245 million. Overall, forecast feed 
grain production is down 5 percent from 
last year. 

Com and sorghum carryin stocks for 
1991/92, based on the survey of Septem- 
ber 1 grain stocks, contained few sur- 
prises. Reported September 1 com 
stocks were 1,52 billion bushels, and 143 
mill ion for sorghum, Carryin com stocks 
are 13 percent above l990*s level, reflect- 
ing the large 1990 crop, while sorghum 
carryin is down 35 percent. 

Forecast feed grain supplies of 267 mil- 
lion metric tons are up 2 percent from 
last month, but are still at the lowest 
level since 1983/84. with projected total 
feed grain use of 229 million metric tons, 
feed grain ending inventories are ex- 
pected to fall to 38 million metric tons, 
the lowest since 1976/77, 

Given the forecast of lower world feed 
grain stocks during 1991/92, USDA 
Secretary Madigan announced on Sep- 
tember 30 a preliminary 5-percent 



acreage reduction program (ARP) for 
com, sorghum, and barley — the lowest 
ARP for these grains since 1981 . The ex- 
pectation of larger planted area will 
dampen the impact of the forecast reduc- 
tion in 1991/92 stocks. 

World Coarse Grain 
Output Declines 

World coarse grain production is ex- 
pected to fall 4 percent below last year's 
high level. All coarse grain crops are 
forecast to drop, with the largest declines 
expected in barley, rye, and oats. Global 
use and trade in 199 1/92 are both ex- 
pected to decline, and ending stocks are 
projected down 8 percent. The ratio of 
slocks to use is expected to decline from 
last year to a relatively low 15,2 percent, 
the third lowest since the mid-1970*s. 



Lower ARP Announced 
i For Feed Grains 

1 On September 30, Secretary Madigan 
announced a preliminary 5-percent 
acreage reduction program (ARP) for 
com, grain sorghum, and barley in 
1992, down from 75 percent in 199L 

*The oat ARP is legislated at percent 
through the 1995 crop. 

Assuming that com farmers make 
decisions on flex acres and program 
participation as in 1991, and that 
yields arc near trend levels, U,S. com 
supplies would rebound in 1992. 
Larger supplies would allow an in- 
crease in domestic use, exports, and 
stocks. However, a rcpcai of this 
1 year's dry weather could cause corn 
supplies to dip below the 1991/92 
*evel of 9 billion bushels, 

7Tie Secretary has through November 
15 to adjust the ARP, The decision to 

Fmake an adjustment depends largely 
on whether the total supply of feed 
rains changes significantly from cur- 
rent estimates. Important factors in- 
clude world and U,S, ending stocks 
Levels for feed grains, which arc his- 
torically low, and current world 
market uncertainties. 
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Foreign com production is forecast up 2 
percent in 1991/92 to a record 283 mil- 
lion tons, led by substantial increases in 
the European Community (EC) and East* 
ern Europe. In both regions, improved 
growing conditions led to a recovery 
from the poor crops of the previous year. 
Much of the gain in Eastern Europe is ex- 
pected in Yugoslavia, leading to poten- 
tially large exportable supplies. How- 
ever, expon prospects are highly uncer- 
tain, clouded by the impact of civil strife 
on marketing and transportation. 

Among foreign com exporters. China is 
expected to have a sharply lower harvest 
in 1991/92. Farmers reduced plantings 
after last season's record crop, and yields 
have also dropped below last year's ex* 
ceptionally high levels. Production is 
forecast to drop nearly 9 million tons, but 
this would still be China's second*largest 
crop ever, and supplies will continue to 
outstrip domestic use. Exports are likely 
to slip, but remain high. China's com ex- 
ports more than doubled in 1990/91, 
reaching a record 6.8 million tons, main- 
ly to Asian markets. 

World com trade is projected down 
about 3 percent. This reflects a slight 
drop in Soviet imports, to the lowest in 4 
years. Foreign exports will rise slightly, 
while US. exports fall 6 percent to 42 
million tons and the U.S. market share 
diminishes. 

Even with higher use and exports, 
foreign ending stocks of com are ex* 
pected to rise fractionally, while those in 
the US. tighten significantly. On 
balance, world com stocks are forecast to 
drop 6 million tons below last season, 
but remain above 1989/90. 

Soybeans Tolerate 199V s 
Adverse Weather 

Despite summer dryness and an early 
freeze in the Western Corn Belt, 
October's forecast of 199 1/92 soybean 
production is up substantially above 
September's forecast, at 1.93 billion 
bushels. This ts just half a percent above 
1990 production. Asof October 1, 
soybean yields are estimated at 33 
bushels per acre, compared with 31 a 
mon th earl ier and 34. 1 last year. 



The early freeze had little effect on over- 
all U.S. production, even in Minnesota 
and Iowa, where soybeans were planted 
late in many areas. In those states, yields 
are up 3 bushels and 1 bushel respective* 
ly, from the September 1 estimate. 

Soybean carryin stocks for 1991/92, 
based on the September stocks report, 
amounted to a relatively high 329 million 
bushels. Combined with production near 
1990/9Ts level, and 6*pcrcent*higher 
total use, ending stocks in 1991/92 are 
forecast at 320 million bushels — near the 
season's carryin of 329 million, 

Demand for U.S. soybeans and soybean 
products is expected to increase in 
1991/92. Reduced competition from 
Brazil in the first half of the marketing 
year and expanded credit programs to the 
USSR and other countries should boost 
soybean exports to 625 million bushels, 
and soybean meal exports to 5.9 million 
tons. Soybean oil exports are forecast to 
increase to 1 billion pounds, even though 
the soybean oil market will likely sec 
low prices, weak domestic growth, and 
intensified competition from alternative 
oils. 

U.S. domestic meal use is forecast at 
233 million tons, slightly above last 
year. Growth prospects in the hog in- 
dustry and moderating prices underlie 
the improved outlook for meal use. 

In 1991/92, soybean prices will likely be 
supported more by the meal market than 
the oil market. The average price 
received by farmers for soybeans is 
forecast to range between $5 and $6 per 
bushel, compared with $5.75 for 
1990/91. Meal prices are forecast to 
range between $165 and $185 a ton, com* 
pared with $170 for 1990/91. Weaker 
prices are forecast for soybean oil, at 16- 
19 cents a pound, versus 21 cents in 
1990/91. 

World soybean output should rise slight* 
ly in 1991/92. Total South American 
production should increase, but remain 
well below previous peaks. The substan- 
tially higher U.S. crop reported in Oc* 
toberand the moderating price outlook 
may discourage some Southern Hemi* 
sphere production. In the Southern 



Hemisphere, planting is now underway 
and will continue until January. 

In Argentina, smaller wheat acreage will 
limit later soybean plantings, since these 
two crops are commonly planted in se- 
quence. Assuming average yields, 
production should remain at about the 
same level as the last two seasons. 

In Brazil, soybean production is expected 
to rebound significantly from 199CWrs 
drought level, but the government has 
been slow to release credits for farmers, 
and dry weather in one important region 
has discouraged plantings. In contrast, a 
recently increased allocation of credit to 
producers, complemented by a currency 
devaluation, may stimulate last-minute 
plantings. Brazil's production is 
projected up 62 percent, but will reach 
only 17.5 million tons compared with the 
1988/89 record of 23.2 million tons. 

Cotton Production 
Highest in 54 years 

U.S. cotton production in 1991 is ex* 
pected to rise 14 percent above last year 
to 17.6 million bales, the largest in 54 
years. This estimate is down slightly 
from September's estimate due largely to 
cool, wel weather, along with insect 
problems, in the Texas Plains* 

Harvested acreage of U.S. cotton is ex- 
pected to reach 13,4 million acres, the 
largest in a decade, primarily due to the 
relatively low 5-percent ARP. Yield per 
harvested acre is estimated at 630 
pounds, near last season's 634 pounds. 

Domestic mill useofcoUon is projected 
to rise to 9 million bales, 5 percent above 
last season, reflecting continued strong 
consumer demand for cotton fiber. Ex- 
ports, on the other hand, are expected to 
fall to 7.2 million bales, 8 percent below 
last year* 

U.S. cotton stocks are expected to be 
replenished by this season's large produc- 
tion. Ending stocks in 1991/92 are 
forecast to reach 3.9 million bales, and 
the stocks-to-use ratio to climb to 24 per* 
cent, up from last season's 14 percent, 
but still less than the target specified in 
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the 1990 faim act of 30 percent (4.9 mil- 
lion bales). 

Global cotton production is expected to 
attain a record 90.7 million bales in 
1991/92,4 percent above last year, with 
much of the gain in the U.S, Foreign 
production also is up moderately, notably 
in China, India, and Pakistan, all major 
export competitors. The higher produc- 
tion forecast partly reflects the high 
prices earlier in the season. 

The Soviet cotton crop is expected to fall 
8 percent to 1 1 million bales because of 
lower-than^xpectcd yields. In the 
Southern Hemisphere, where planting is 
just beginning, only Brazil is expected to 
increase area and production. 

Global consumption is expected to rise, 
increasing 3 percent to a record 88.2 mil- 
lion bales. World exports are projected 
to increase a more modest 1 .6 percent to 
23.7 million. 

Despite increased disappearance, world 

ending stocks are expected to recover 
from the very low levels of the last two 
seasons. Ending stocks are projected to 
reach 30.2 million bales, 9 percent above 
1990/91. 



Wheat Prices 
Begin To Climb 

Estimated 1991/92 U.S. wheat produc- 
tion is 28 percent below 1 990* s near 
record, at slightly less than 2 billion 
bushels Due to the drop in production, 
supply in 199 1#2 will decline 13 percent 
to 2.9 billion bushels, despite sharply 
higher beginning stocks. 

Domestic use is projected to drop 9 per- 
cent to 1.3 billion bushels in 1991/92. 
Lower residual and feed use is expected 
to more than offset increases in all other 
demand categories. With supplies to 
decline more than total use, forecast 
wheat ending stocks, at 531 million 
bushels, are the lowest since 1974/75. 

The U.S. average wheat price received 
by farmers during August was reported 
at $2.63 per bushel, up 1 1 cents from the 
June-July average of $2.52. Factors con- 
tributing to the price increase include 
sharply lower production this year and 
strong domestic use and exports in the 
summer quarter. To meet expectations 
for a $2.70-52.90 marketing year 
average, prices will need to average 
around $3 over the rest of the year. 



Corn and Wheat Stocks Near 5-Year Low, Sorghum Stocks Lowest 

Billion bushels 
6 




Wheal 



Corn Sorghum 

Stocks as of September 1 . Lows and highs over 1 986-91 period. 



Soybeans 



Planting is well underway for the 
1992/93 winter wheat crop. As of 
October 13, winter wheat seeding was 
73 percent complete, 1 percentage point 
ahead of the5-yearaverage. By that 
date, planting had progressed far ahead 
of the 5-year average in the eastern 
Corn Belt, but was lagging in Idaho, 
Washington, and Texas. Although Kan- 
sas planting progress was at the 5-year 
average, emergence Lagged as topsoil 
moisture was rated 97 percent short 

Strong Competition in 
World Wheat Market 

World wheat production in 1991/92 is ex- 
pected to be down 7 percent but still the 
second highest on record. The EC and 
Canada arc forecast to produce record 
crops, harvesting 90 million and 33 mil- 
lion tons, respectively. In contrast, Ar- 
gentina and Australia are forecast to 
reduce output because of low prices. In 
addition, drought in Australia is expected 
to pull yields well below the 5-year 
average. 

Production among major importers, espe- 
cially the Soviet Union and China, 
dropped sharply this year. World trade is 
projected to expand to the second highest 
on record, as these countries sharply in- 
crease their imports. 

High production in the EC and Canada, 
coupled with their substantial beginning 
stocks, plus record crops in several 
smaller exporting countries, means con- 
tinued intense foreign competition in the 
dynamic world wheat markets of 
1991/92. A 16-pcrceni gain is forecast in 
foreign trade. The EC, Canada, and 
several smaller exporters are expected to 
achieve record export levels, and 
Argentina's exports arc also expected to 
increase. 

Despite increased exports, foreign en- 
ding stocks are expected to remain quite 
high, particularly among major export 
competitors such as the EC and Canada, 
likely limiting any sudden price rise. 
However, in response to much larger im- 
ports, export prices recently have begun 
to increase from relatively low levels. 
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update on Soviet Export Credits 



As of October 20; no new U.S. export 
credit guarantees for sale of agricul- 
tural commodities 10 the Soviet Union 
had been announced. But some pre- 
viously announced credits had been 
shifted forward for immediate Soviet 
use. By late October, alt of the fiscal 
1991 credits and nearly all of the prc- 
I viously allocated fiscal 1992 credits 
were used. 

On August 26, the UJS. advanced 
$315 million of fiscal 1992 US. ex- 
port credit guarantees for the Soviet 
Union for immediate use in fiscal 
1991. Using ihis credit, the Soviets 
negotiated a few sales in early Sep- 
tember. But arranging loans from 
banks proved difficult* 

Under the GSM-102 program, the 
Commodity Credit Corporal ion 
(COC) normally guarantees 98 percent 
of the loan principal. In addition, 
only 4 jS percentage points of loan in* 
tcrcst is guaranteed by CCC. Banks 
were reluctant to offer loans on these 
terms. 

On September 24, USDA announced 
liberalization of coverage on the $200 
million of fiscal 1991 export credit 
guarantees lhat remained unused. The 
CCC agreed to guarantee 100 percent 
of die principal for fiscal 1991 loans 
on sales transacted after the announce- 
ment. In addition, it guaranteed loan credits. 




U.S. exports arc projected to increase 6 
percent to 30 million tons. But in the 
face of increased foreign competition, 
the U.S. market share is forecast to fall 
from 30 to 28 percent, the fourth con- 
secutive annual drop. 

U.S. export prices are expected to remain 
competitive. U.S. bonuses far wheat 
sales under the Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram are relatively high, allowing the 
U.S. to match subsidized EC export 
prices in major markets. 



interest equal to the coupon- 
equivalent yield of the 52-week U.S. 
Treasury bUl auction average. 

Sales to the Soviet Union were 
registered immediately, using nearly 
all of the remaining $200 million. 
Under the new CCC financing 
provisions, Joans were obtained in a 
more timely manner than for sales ear- 
lier in September 

When the new fiscal year began on 
October 1, another $585 million in 
previously announced credits became 
available. Of this.Sl85 million was 
scheduled for October and $400 mil- 
lion for February release. 






On October 1, the $185 million was 
allocated as scheduled, and President 
Bush also announced that the $400 
million would be moved forward to 
October use. Allocation of the $400 
million occurred on October 4. Both 
allocations also received the liberal- 
ized loan and interest guarantees of 
the previous month. 

By October 23, sales had been 
registered using all or nearly all the 
credits allocated in die previous 
weeks for com, wheat, soybeans, 
soybean meal, poultry * and to cover 
freight. This virtually exhausted all 
previously allocated fiscal 1992 



Arkansas Rice Production 
Up Substantially 

U.S. rice production in 1991/92 is ex- 
pected to increase slightly to 157.7 mil- 
lion cwt, due in part to a projected rise in 
harvested acreage. Yields should mod- 
estly exceed last year's reduced level, 
but fall far below the record set in 1989. 

As of October 10, substantial shifts in 
production by state and by type are ex- 
pected. Arkansas output, forecast to in- 
crease 18 percent, would boost that 
state's share of total production to 45 
percent, compared with 39 percent in 
1990 and 41 percent in 1989. 



The projected gain in Arkansas 1 output is 
expected to more than offset a forecast 
16-percent drop in California's produc- 
tion. California's share of total rice out- 
put has slipped from 19 percent in 1990 
to a projected 16 percent in 1991. Pro- 
duction of long grain rice is forecast up 
3.9 percent for 1991, while combined 
medium and short grain output is ex- 
pected to fall 3 percent Most medium 
grain rice and virtually all short grain 
rice is grown in California. 

Overall, U.S. rice supplies in 1991/92 are 
forecast to increase less than 1 percent to 
187.3 million cwt With a projected 2.5- 
percent increase in domestic use and 
slightly tower exports, carryout stocks 
are expected to drop slightly below a 
year earlier. The stocks-to-use ratio is 
forecast to be below 17 percent for the 
fourth consecutive year. 

World rice production in 1991/92 is 
forecast at 344 million tons (milled 
basis), down 2 percent from 1990/91. 
Most of the decline is expected in China 
and India, which together produce over 
half the world's crop. 

Calendar 1992 trade is expected to rise 3 
percent to 12.9 million tons, due largely 
to increased imports by Iran, Iraq, and 
the Philippines. Competitors* exports 
are forecast up 2 percent in 1992, with 
the largest gain expected in Thailand 
where production is forecast to rebound 
from last year's weather- and pest- 
damaged crop. 

Calendar 1992 U.S. exports are projected 
to rise 5 percent to 2.3 million tons, and 
U.S. market share will increase slightly 
to 17.8 percent. Tight U.S. supplies and 
high prices relative to Asian exporters 
will continue to constrain U.S. exports. 
[Joy Harwood (202) 219-0840 and 
Carolyn Whitton (202) 219-0824} 






For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world food grains; 
Edward Allen, domestic wheat; Janet 
Livezey, domestic rice; Pete Riley, world 
feed grains; Tom Ticeand Jim Cole, 
domestic feed grains; Nancy Morgan, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin, domestic 
oilseeds; Scott Sanford, world cotton; 
Bob Skinner and Les Meyer, domestic 
cotton. World information (212) 219- 
0820; domestic (202) 219-0840. HS 
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Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



Initial orange production forecasts for 
1991192 show California beginning to 
recover from Us 1990 freeze, but output 
in Florida falling below last year's 
production. Despite larger US. sup- 
plies, fresh orange prices are expected to 
remain relatively strong this season, be- 
cause quality is higher Export sales of 
fresh oranges are expected to recover 
from low levels experienced last season 
Grapefruit and lemon production are 
expected lower. 

Harvested acreage of seven fresh market 
vegetables is expected to fall 6 percent 
during the fall season in major produc- 
ing states. Severe whitefly infestations in 
Arizona and California will result in 
higher prices for lettuce, fresh broccoli, 
and cauliflower this winter. 

The Secretary of Agriculture announced 
a sugar tariff-rate import quota of 1 385 
million metric tons for fiscal year 1992 ', 
34 percent below fiscal 1991. US. sugar 
production is expected to rise 6 percent 
during the 1991/92 season. (For updates 
on market conditions for specially crops, 
sec tables 20-22.) 

Orange Output Increases 
In California 

Initial orange production estimates for 
the 1991/92 season show a partial 
recovery in California from 1990's cold 
weather damage, but lower output in 
Florida. Florida production is forecast at 
1 36 million boxes. 10 percent below last 
year but 23 percent higher than 2 years 
ago. Prospecuve navel production in 
California and Arizona stands at 29.7 mil- 
lion boxes, 82 percent above last season. 
Total U.S. orange production should 
reach 8.2 million tons, up 4 percenl from 
1990/91. 

California-Arizona industry sources an- 
ticipate fresh shipments (domestic and 



export) of 48 million cartons of navel 
oranges in 1991/92, 99 percenl above 
1990/91, but still below the average for 
previous years. Sales jumped to 65 mil- 
lion cartons in 1989/90 following the 
1989 Christmas freeze that reduced fresh 
shipments from Florida and Texas. Cold 
temperatures in December 1990 de- 
stroyed much of California's 1990/91 
orange crop, reducing last season's fresh 
shipments. Despite the larger supply this 
year, fresh orange prices are expected to 
remain relatively strong this season be- 
cause of higher quality. 

Export sales of fresh oranges in 1991/92 
are expected to improve from the low 
levels experienced last season. The 
quality of California oranges* which sig- 
nificantly affects the quantity and value 
of export sales, reportedly is good. 

Florida's processing oranges are ex- 
pec ted to average 1.5 gallons of 42° Brix 
frozen concentrated juice (FCOJ) per 90- 
pound box during the 1991/92 season. 
Juice yield is an important factor in the 
amount of FCOJ production. 

FCOJ wholesale prices edged higher 
during September, perhaps in anticipa- 



tion of a smaller Florida crop. But prices 
bolted upward when the October produc- 
tion forecast fell below expectations. 
Barring major changes in production 
prospects in Florida or Brazil, FCOJ 
prices are expected to continue above 
last season's range of $1.15 to $1.20 per 
pound solids. 

Prospective 1991/92 U.S. grapefruit 
production (excluding California "other 
areas" production) U 1 1 percent lower 
than last year. Forecasts place Florida's 
crop at 42.5 million boxes, and Cali- 
fornia's "Desert" grapefruit output at 3.5 
million. Texas reportedly will ship only 
a limited amount of grapefruit during the 
upcoming season because production has 
not yet recovered from losses caused by 
freezing temperatures in 1989. Forecasts 
place Texas' 1991/92 production at 
115,000 boxes. 

Nearly one-third of Florida's seedless 
grapefruit will be the red variety. Red 
seedless grapefruit production is ex- 
pected to rise in coming years, while out- 
put of white and pink seedless grapefruit 
will probably decline. 



California Orange Crop Recovers from Freeze 

Million short tons 
11 
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Florida and California accounted for 98.6% of U.S. orange production over the last 5 years. 
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The smaller Florida crop will give fresh 
grapefruit prices a boost in 1991/92. 
Larger average size and improved 
quality will also enhance prices. 

Florida expects to export 19 million car- 
Ions, essentially unchanged from the 
19,4 million in 199<V91. The industry 
plans to increase funding for export 
marketing programs (which includes 
USDA funds from the Market Promotion 
Program) in 1991/92. 

Lemon production is expected to reach 
18.1 million boxes, 5 percent below last 
year. The decline is the result of crop 
damage during the December 1990 
freeze. Prices likely will be higher than 
last season because of the lower volume 
and higher quality. 

WhiteJJy Lowers Winter 
Vegetable Output 

Harvested acreage of seven fresh market 
vegetables (broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, 
celery, sweet corn, lettuce, and tomatoes) 
is estimated to fall 6 percent in major 
producing states. Decreases in the 
acreage of celery, corn, lettuce, and 
tomatoes offset increases in broccoli, car- 
rots, and cauliflower. 

Tomato acreage in Florida fell 22 per- 
cent. Heavy rains in August and Septem- 
ber delayed scheduled planting. 

The lettuce area for harvest is down 9 
percent from 1990, A serious whitefly 
infestation has lowered production 
prospects for winter vegetables from the 
desert areas of California, Arizona, and 
northern Mexico — the major sources of 
lettuce, fresh broccoli, and cauliflower 
during winter. As a result of supply cuts 
from the whitefly damage, fresh veg- 
etable prices are expected higher this fall 
and winter than a year ago. 

Estimated U.S. onion production is down 
6 percent in 1991 from the record 1990 
output of 52.8 million cwt. Acreage is 
down 1 percent from a year earlier and 
estimated yields are 3 percent lower. 
The biggest drop in output occurred in 
New York, where drought cut per-acre 
yields 32 percent. Prices are expected 



higher than 1990/91 due to the smaller 
supply. 

Per capita consumption of selected major 
vegetables declined marginally in 1990 
to 337 pounds {farm-weight basis). 
Vegetable use is measured using a 
weighted sum of 17 individual veg- 
etables. Lower production of fresh 
tomatoes, broccoli, and head lettuce is 
the major reason for the decline. Small 
gains are reported in per capita use of car- 
rots, onions, green peas* and sweet 
potatoes. 

On average, vegetable use increased 1 
percent per year between 1979 and 1989. 
Frozen vegetables saw the fastest rate of 
increase, 2.2 percent per year. Canned 
vegetable use grew only 0.2 percent pa- 
year. Per capita use of potatoes grew an 
average I percent per year between 1980 
and 1990, 

Lower Sugar Import 
Quota Announced 

The Secretary of Agriculture announced 
a tariff-rate import quota for sugar of 
1385 million metric tons (1.53 million 
short tons) for fiscal year 1992, 34 per- 
cent below the fiscal 1991 level. The 
reduced quota reflects expectations that 
use will not keep pace with growth in 
domestic production. 

The tariff-rate import quota is used to 
balance sugar supply with use, and en- 
sure thai U.S, sugar program loans will 
be repaid. The U.S. sugar program re- 
quires sugarcane to be supported at not 
less than 18 cents a pound for raw cane 
sugar. The beet sugar Loan rate reflects 
the Joan rale for cane sugar, historical 
returns to both sugarcane and sugarbeet 
growers, and fixed marketing expenses. 

Starting October 1 , 1990, the tariff-rate 
import quota replaced an absolute quota 
system that had regulated US. imports 
since 1982, The tariff-rate quota, which 
allows an annually determined amount of 
sugar into the country at a relatively low 
duty and additional imports at a much 
higher duty, is intended to bring the U.S. 
into compliance with world trade rules. 






USDA's current sugar production 
forecast for fiscal 1991 is 7.4 million 
short tons, raw value, 6 percent above 
1990/91- Production in Louisiana is 
forecast 415,000 tons higher than last 
year, when freeze damage from Decem- 
ber 1989 cut production. 

Sugarbeet output is estimated at 27.4 mil- 
lion tons, marginally lower than 1990/91. 
Less acreage in California offset in- 
creases in Idaho, Michigan, and Nebras- 
ka, and higher yields in Minnesota and 
North Dakota. 

U.S. sugar use is expected to rise 1.7 
percent during fiscal 1992. Sugar use 
declined during the early 1980's, 
reversed trend after 1985, and showed 
strong growth in the late I980's. The 
highest growth in the past 5 years has 
been in the use of sugar in confectionery 
products and in bakery, cereal, and re- 
lated products, [Glenn Zepp (202)219- 
0882} 



For further information, contact: 
Boyd Buxton, fruit; Gary Lucier, 
vegetables; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; 
Vemer Grise, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, 
tree nuts and greenhouse/nursery; David 
Harvey, aquaculture; Lewrene G laser, in- 
dustrial crops. All are at (202) 219- 
0883. EE 



Upcoming Reports from USDA's 
Economic Research Service 

The following ore November 
release dates for summaries of the 
ERS reports listed. Summaries are 
issued at 3 p.m. Eastern time. 

November 

1 Africon Food Needs 

14 Livestock & Poultry 

15 Fruit & Tree Nut$ 

19 Wheat 

20 Agricultural Outlook 

21 Cotton & Wool 

22 Feed 
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Aquaculture 

Production 

Rising 



Farm-raised fish and shellfish 
production in the U.S. was es- 
timated at 860 million pounds in 
1990— output has more than tripled over 
the last decade. Fueling most of the 
growth has been an expansion in catfish 
production. Growth in newly commer- 
cialized species — such as hybrid striped 
bass, rilapia, and sturgeon — will be aided 
by adoption of production and process- 
ing technologies already proven effective 
in the catfish and trout industries. 

Catfish production has currently out- 
paced consumer demand Grower inven- 
tories of food-sized fish on July 1 were 
up 15 percent from a year earlier While 
processor sales this year are 5 to 6 per- 
cent above 1990, the increased inventory 
has caused both grower and processor 
prices to fall In August, grower prices 
were 60 cents per pound, 21 percent 
lower than in August 1990 and the 
lowest farm price since September 1987. 

While aquaculture has grown rapidly 
over the last decade, domestic landings 
by the wild-catch industry and imports 
are still the two largest sources of edible 
fish supply, and will probably remain so 



for some time. U.S. landings of edible 
seafood have risen from 3.7 billion 
pounds in 1980 to 7 ,3 billion pounds, a 
97-percent increase. 

However, the increase in domestic land- 
ings between 1980 and 1990 is almost en- 
tirely the result of increased landings of 
Alaska pollock. If Alaska pollock is ex- 
cluded, domestic landings would have 
risen to only 4.1 billion pounds, anil- 
percent increase. Recent pollock land- 
ings are estimated to be close to their 
maximum sustainable yield, so future 
landings should not show large increases. 

Through 1987, stable domestic seafood 
landings and growth in domestic demand 
led to an increase in seafood imports. 
U.S. seafood exports, while rising, did 
not grow as fast So the U.S. seafood 
trade deficit grew from $1.8 billion in 
1980 to $4.1 billion in 1987. 

Starting in 1988, with the huge increases 
in pollock landings, U.S. exports began 
to expand more rapidly. At the same 
time, imports slowed. This resulted in a 
contraction of the seafood irade deficit 
from its high point in 1987 to $2.5 billion 
in 1990. ■ 

West Holds Large 
Share of Fish Farming 

The majority of domestic aquaculture 
production is currently concentrated in 
the southeast and south central states, 
home of the catfish and crawfish in- 
dustries. However, production is not con- 
fined to those areas. In a survey by the 
Western Aquaculture Consortium, 1989 
aquaculture production in the region was 
estimated at 146 million pounds, 18 per- 
cent of national output The survey in- 
cluded Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada* New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

While Idaho, Washington, and California 
are the largest western aquaculture 
producers, some production was reported 
in all the states. Production was spread 
over a number of species of finfish. 
shellfish species, and aquatic plants. 



Trout production is by far the largest seg- 
ment of the western aquaculture industry, 
accounting for almost a third of total 
production. In finfish production, trout 
is followed by salmon, catfish* and 
tilapia. Other species gaining in produc- 
tion are striped bass, sturgeon, large- 
mouth bass, blucgill, and crappies. 
Among shellfish, the most valuable 
product from the region is oysters, fol- 
lowed by clams, mussels, abalone, and 
small amounts of scallops and crayfish. 

Producers Are 
Optimistic*. 

Producers surveyed by the Western 
Aquaculture Consortium were asked to 
estimate their production potential for 
1994. The results indicate that most 
growers are optimistic about long-run 
growth prospects. 

Trout growers estimated that their 
production would expand from 48 mil- 
lion pounds in 1989 to 63 million in 
1994. Salmon producers had even 
higher expectations, estimating produc- 
tion would more than triple between 
1989 and 1994. In total, foodfish 
producers estimated that output would 
jump from approximately 63 million 
pounds in 1989 to over 102 million by 
1994. 

Shellfish growers also forecast expansion 
by 1994, but ai a much slower rate in 
general. Total shellfish production in the 
region is anticipated to reach 97 million 
pounds in 1994, compared with 82 mil- 
lion in 1989. Oyster production will con- 
tinue to be the dominant industry, but 
mussel producers arc estimating that 
their production will more than triple 
from 600,000 pounds in 1988 to over 
2 million in 1994. 

...But Environmental 
Concerns Mount 

A number of factors will influence how 
quickly aquaculture can expand in the 
West First, quality water resources are 
critical to aquaculture production, and 
this could be a limiting factor in many 
areas. This is a key issue for production 
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in California, where competition for its 
remaining water resources has markedly 
stiffened. And, [he extent to which state 
governments allow ocean waters to be 
used for aquaculture will have a sig- 
nificant impact on the ability of the sal- 
mon and shellfish industries to expand. 

Second, Alaska presently allows shell- 
fish farming but bars all Onfish farming. 
Alaska would otherwise have the 
greatest potential for marine aquaculture 
development in the West. 

Third, waste disposal presents a growing 
problem to the aquaculture industry. 
Producers need to cut waste generated by 
both uneaten feed and fecal material. 
Disposal of these materials will be more 
tightly controlled in coming years, and 
producers will be pressured to reduce 
wastes. Producers can achieve reduc- 
tions in waste per pound of production 
by growing fish that are more efficient 
feed conveners. The less feed required, 
the less waste produced. 

A second component of the waste prob- 
lem occurs at the processor level. The 
more seafood sold as fillets or further 
processed products, the greater the waste 
disposal problem of the processor. 



Changes on the Horizon 

A number of issues on the horizon could 
bring changes to the U.S. aquaculture 
industry in the coming years. Some 
changes will attract little interest outside 
the industry. Other changes will be care- 
fully scrutinized by consumer groups, 
government regulatory agencies, and a 
public ever more concerned with the 
overall safety of the food it consumes 
and of the environment. 

The aquaculture industry is just begin- 
ning to tap the potential gains that may 
be available through selective breeding. 
Formany species, single-sex fish popula- 
tions show a definite production ad- 
vantage — one sex may grow faster than 
the other, although the sex varies by 
species. Growers are developing ways to 
produce single-sex populations by expos- 
ing fry to hormones early in [heir 
development- 

Other producers are using sterile fish or 
shellfish instead of single-sex popula- 
tions. Among the advantages arc faster 
growth, year-round marketability, and 
the ability to grow species that would 
normally be prohibited. Sterile fish or 
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shellfish can grow faster because energy 
is directed to growth instead of sexual 
development. And some stales that pro- 
hibit the import or production of non- 
native species may allow the production 
of sterile fish. 

Researchers are also investigating the 
possibility of transferring genes that con- 
trol the production of growth hormones 
from one species to another, to develop 
faster growing fish, it may be some 
lime, however, before developments in 
this field can be applied commercially. 

Research is underway to develop more 
efficient production systems by control- 
ling or managing predators, using produc- 
tion sites with low-cost heat sources, and 
developing therapeutic drugs to combat 
diseases. 

While attention has focused on such high- 
tech changes as biotechnology and gene 
transfer, considerable increases in 
productivity and value can be achieved 
simply through improved nutritional 
programs that include: feeds specifically 
tailored to the needs of species; feeding 
strategics that promote growth or reduce 
the amount of fat; feed formulations 
using lower cost ingredients; and feed ad- 
ditives that result in consumer health 
benefits. 

For example, one program is currently 
underway to increase the percentage of 
omega-3 fauy acids in farm-raised fish 
by using special finishing diets. Higher 
omega-3 fauy acids have been positively 
linked with lower incidences of heart dis- 
ease. 

More research is needed to help aquacul- 
ture growers deal with the wide variety 
of issues that could affect the future 
growth of their industry. To meet this 
need, five regional aquaculture research 
centers have been established. Each of 
the centers is focusing on problems af- 
fecting production of the major species 
for that region. Future growth in 
aquaculture will come from incorporat- 
ing advances in genetic selection, produc- 
tion technologies, disease control, and 
feed conversion. 
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In spite of short-run adjustment prob- 
lems, the increasing demand for fish and 
shellfish products and relatively stable fu- 
ture domestic landings from wild stocks 
should allow continued expansion of 
aquaculture production in the U.S. 
Domestic aquaculture producers will 
have a growing market at home, but will 
be faced with increased environmental 
regulations and competition from foreign 
producers as aquaculture expands 
worldwide. [Dave Harvey (202) 219- 
0888 J Q3 



Demand, 
Technology 
Shape U.S. 
Hog Industry 



The U.S. hog industry is being 
reshaped by changes in both sup- 
ply and demand. On the demand 
side, the industry has been recast by 
health-related concerns, changing life- 
styles that call for a more convenient 
food product, and competition from other 
meats. On the supply side, technologies 
in both crop and livestock production 
have been driving forces. 

The combination of developments in 
demand and technology have led to 
larger and more specialized hog opera- 
tions. Presently, about 94 percent of the 
hog inventory is located on less than 
100,000 operations. Less than 11,000 
operations account for 42 percent of the 
total hog inventory. Buyers of hogs — 
slaughterhouses, packers, and proces- 
sors^ — have also greatly reduced their 
numbers and increased their scale of 
operations. 

For example, in 1990 two-thirds of hogs 
were slaughtered by about 2.5 percent of 
all slaughter plants. These 26 plants 
operated on a large scale, with an 
average annual slaughter of more than 
1.5 million head. 



Technology <fe Scale 
Are Linked 

Today's industry structure reflects 
several forces at work in agricultural 
production generally and among hog 
producers in particular, Many hog 
enterprises were displaced by growth and 
later specialization in feed grain 
enterprises, made possible by increased 
use of chemicals, fertilizers, and large 
field machines starting in the 1950's. 

Grain farms expanded acreage to attain 
economies of size in using specialized 
equipment, As opportunity costs rose for 
land and labor allocated to hog produc- 
tion, hog operations on some expanding 
grain farms were dropped. In addition, 
price and income support reinforced 
grain production specialization and of- 
fered an alternative form of risk protec- 
tion formerly provided by hog 
production. 

Farmers remaining in hog production 
adopted technologies that improved labor 
efficiency and reduced land require- 
ments. For example, sub-therapeutic 
doses of antibiotics introduced in the 
1950's, as well as other health 



safeguards, permitted hogs to be kept in 
high population densities. 

With herd health more secure, improved 
housing designs were adopted, allowing 
the substitution of buildings for land. 
Continuing improved performance, due 
to better feed conversion and higher num- 
bers of pigs saved per litter, also con- 
tributed to greater efficiency. Such 
factors helped the average U.S. herd size 
double by the mid-1960's and helped in- 
crease the number of hogs marketed by 
an efficient operation to 700-800 per 
year from the average of under 200 a 
decade earlier. 

Although the improved housing designs 
substantially reduced labor requirements, 
they created new problems related to 
crowding, inadequate ventilation* and 
potential environmental impacts. 
Through the 1970's and 1980's, many of 
these problems were corrected and fur- 
ther herd consolidation continued un- 
abated. 

Improvements in material handling and 
environmental control inside these build- 
ings allowed efficient-size operations to 
increase to over 10,000 marketings per 
year by the end of the 1980's. The 
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U.S. Hog Industry Trim* the Fat 
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average U.S. herd size in 1990 was triple 
the 1970 herd size, aided greatly by im- 
proved housing facilities and equipment 
that generated efficiency in feed and 
waste management. 

As housing design changed to accom- 
modate improvements in material han- 
dling and environmental control, other 
potential production bottlenecks were 
recognized: availability and quality of 
labor; manure management; and control 
ofodors,dust,parasitcs»and noise. But 
with larger — and fewer — production 
sites, regulation and enforcement of state 
and Federal laws became more feasible, 
to address aesthetic and environmental 
concerns, such as odor and animal wel- 
fare issues. 

As producers increasingly specialized in 
hog operations, the onetime sideline or 
"mortgage lifter" activity of raising hogs 
became a capital-intensive, year-round 
livelihood. The movement to large-scale 
operations forced producers to become 
more knowledgeable in the areas of feed- 
ing rates, disease control, manure han- 
dling requirements, and scheduling of 
farrowings and marketings. Tech- 
nologies that permitted producers to en- 
hance their capabilities in these areas 
were quickly adopted, such as computer- 



assisted record keeping and feeding sys- 
tems. 

Large-scale production also means in- 
creased exposure to risk from many 
sources* related not only to the physical 
production process, but also to input and 
output prices and credit terms. Vertical 
coordination offers potential gains to the 
hog sector, reducing risk but sacrificing 
some producer independence. Growth in 
average operation size, lenders 1 concerns 
following the financial problems of the 
1980*5, and limited marketing options in 
localities with few large processing 
facilities, could force producers and 
processors toward vertical integration. 

Another approach to risk management is 
contract growing. Contract production, 
which accounted for 1-2 percent of all 
pork produced in the late 1970% grew to 
at least 12 percent a decade later. 
Analysis suggests ihis figure could reach 
20 percent by the end of the 1990 T s. 

With contracting, producers custom-feed 
pigs or produce them for others to finish. 
Producers gain by receiving more stable 
income while expanding or modernizing 
facilities. Some contracts include a total 
plan for improvements, such as assis- 
tance in housing design, construction dis- 



counts, and construction Loans, Some 
producers also receive feed, veterinary 
service and medicines, transportation of 
livestock, and management assistance* 
Producer income from contract growing 
is usually on a per -animal basis, with a 
schedule related to production perfor- 
mance. 

The drive for advancements in produc- 
tion and improved product quality and 
flow continue. New developments loom 
in the future, with promising improve- 
ments in biotechnology, pricing methods 
and management skills, and organization- 
al adaptations. 

Biotechnology may make itpossible to 
acquire desirable traits from breeds in 
other countries through gene transfer — 
trails such as increased disease resis- 
tance, lower fat content, and larger litter 
size. Improved management skills may 
come from greater specialization in 
various production stages and higher 
skilled individuals using modem informa- 
tion systems. Carcass merit pricing 
could provide incentives to trace the per- 
formance of individual animals through 
production records. 

Changes in Demand Lead 
To Leaner, Fewer Hogs 

Until the 1950's, pork was Americans' 
meat of choice. By the mid-1950's, beef 
surpassed pork in per capita consump- 
tion; by the mid-l^SO's, poultry overtook 
pork, as health implications of fat intake 
were increasingly identified. To keep up 
with the competition, pork producers 
sirived to maintain market share mainly 
by lowering costs of production and 
developing a Leaner product. 

Producers and research institutions ex- 
plored new technologies for producing a 
leaner, meatier hog as well as for cutting 
cosis. Attention to qualities such as car- 
cass length and backfal thickness led re- 
searchers and breeders literally to 
transform the hog into an animal with 
less fat and improved feed conversions. 
From 1970 to 1990, the amount of fat per 
100 pounds of carcass has been cut by 
more than half. Meatier hogs with less 
lard have enabled slaughterers to process 
heavier hogs without the problem of 
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additional faL The increase in avei^gc 
slaughter weights continues. 

With production of heavier but leaner 
hogs, the market required fewer hogs and 
fewer producers. The shift toward leaner 
hogs by itself meant thai more than 20 
percent fewer hogs were needed to attain 
pork production levels of the late 1980's, 
compared with 30 years earlier. 

In addition to health concerns, demo- 
graphic and socioeconomic trends are 
generating consumer preferences that are 
also reshaping the hog industry. The 
demand for meals requiring less prepara- 
tion time means thai meats suitable for in- 
cluding in ready-lo-eat convenience 
foods and in fast-food selections will cap- 
ture more of the retail market. Pork 
made its mark in the convenience group 
years ago with the hot dog, but today's 
retail meat counter offers hot dogs made 
from beef, chicken, and turkey, in com- 
petition with the traditional pork hot dog. 
In the fast-food area, pork faces stiff com- 
petition from poultry— over 40 percent 
of poultry is marketed through food ser- 
vice channels — and from beef. 

The potential for growth in demand wilt 
depend to a lai^ge extent on how well 
pork competes with other meats. Health- 
related concerns, changing lifestyles, and 
competition from other meals have put 
pressure on hog prices and prompted 
producers to cut costs. The final product 
must not only conform to consumer 
tastes, but must also be priced competi- 
tively. 



One Step 
Into the Future 

The evolution of U,S. hog and pork 
production suggests multiple sources of 
change. In hog production, many chan- 
ges did not even originate in the sector, 
but followed developments in crop 
production and specialization, alternative 
income opportunities outside agriculture, 
credit availability, public policy (such as 
tax treatment), and macroeconomic con- 
ditions — for example, changes in interest 
rates and declining land values. 

Change in the future will most likely 
again be influenced by factors outside 
the hog sector. This is particularly true 
in pork processing and product fabrica- 
tion, with many technologies "borrowed" 
from other industrial fields, such as the 
introduction of robotics. Processing will 
be shaped by even newer technological 
adaptations, spurred by the desire to 
produce ready-to-eat, microwavable pork 
and other convenience food products. 

These changes are generally not size- 
neutral— they can be expected to rein- 
force past trends in the concentration of 
hog farm numbers and slaughtering 
plants. A complicated mix of demand 
and supply factors continues to reduce 
numbers of both producers and proces- 
sors. This significant structural change 
could emerge as a top issue for producers 
concerned with prices and markets, and 
processors needing adequate supplies. 

Future technological advances also hold 
an important key to resolving pressing is- 
sues such as lowering fat content, im- 
proving existing products and introduc- 
ing new ones, and production-related 
concerns such as waste handling, en- 
vironmental impacts, and animal welfare, 
IPhiiSpindti (202)219-0713} ES 




New EC 
Reforms 
In the Wings 



The 1991/92 marketing year will 
see changes in EC policies affect- 
ing grains and oilseeds. Large 
grain stocks and budget outlays led the 
EC to adopt a supplemental l-year 
set-aside program for grains in order to 
reduce area planted lo surplus crops. In 
keeping with a 1989 GATT ruling, the 
EC has also adopted a revamping of the 
oilseed regime, 

EC Launches New 

Set-Aside Program 

European Community (EC) farm mini- 
sters are debating proposals that would 
radically reform the Common Agricul- 
tural Policy (CAP). Increased EC spend- 
ing on agriculture, and continued 
accumulation of huge stocks of grains, 
beef, and dairy products, have placed 
reform at the top of the EC agricultural 
policy agenda. 

Since the CAP reform debate is expected 
to be long and contentious, the EC has 
adopted certain stopgap measures, as part 
of a 1991/92 price package, in an attempt 
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to control production and expenditures 
until reforms can be fully implemented. 
The new 1-year set-aside scheme, which 
supplements the existing 5-year sei-aside 
program, is designed to reduce area 
planted to grains and other selected crops 
for the 1992 harvest 

Under the 1-year program, producers 
who sign up will be required to set aside 
at least 15 percent of their eligible area, 
including at least 15 percent of acreage 
planted to grains. All area planted to 
cereals, oilseeds, and pulsesin 1990/91 
is eligible for the program. Participating 
farmers will receive a per-hectare pay- 
ment for the land they remove from 
production. 

The payments to producers will be at 
least equal to the ECs contribution 
under the 5-year program, and separate 
contributions by member nations also are 
allowed under the regulations. In addi- 
tion to these payments, participants will 
be reimbursed for the 5-percent co- 
responsibility levy (a lax on off-farm 
grain sales) paid during 199 1/92. 

The contribution by national govern- 
ments for the 1-year program can be as 
high as the national contribution to the 
existing 5- year program. France, the 
EC's largest grain producer, has an- 
nounced it will provide an additional 
premium of 800 francs per hectare ($57 
per acre) to encourage participation in 
the new set-aside program. The UK, on 
the other hand, has indicated that no na- 
tional premium will supplement the EC 
payment to its farmers under the program. 

The 1-year set-aside will apply in certain 
regions where the existing program does 
noL Parts of Spain exempted from the 5- 
year set-aside for environmental or socio 
structural reasons are eligible, but no 
more than 20 percent of a farm's total 
arable area can be removed from produc- 
tion on the eligible area, Land in eastern 
Germany, now covered by a special na- 
tional farm policy, is also eligible for the 
new EC program. 

Participants must maintain idled land 
with a suitable vegetative cover or other 
means. Thepaymentcan be lOpercent 
lessifthisrequtrcmentisnotmeL The 






application deadline for the new program 
isDeccmbcrlS, 1991. 

While the goal of the 1-year set-aside is 
to limit production, ehiefly of grains, 
from the 1992 harvest, the effect on out- 
put is not expected to be significant The 
EC Commission estimated that the pro- 
gram would reduce cereal production by 
5 or 6 percent European analysts, how- 
ever, bdteve output may fall by only 1 or 
2 percent because participation rates will 
be below the Commission's expectations. 

Production Control Is Key 
To CAP Reform Plans 

The EC implemented its 5 -year set- aside 
program in 1988 in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to control surplus production and 
expenditure. The program has not 
prevented EC grain output from exceed- 
ing the maximum guaranteed quantity 
(MGQ)of 160 million tons every year 
since 1988 except one. Since the estab- 
lishment of the program, 1.9 million hec- 
tares (4.7 million acres) of arable land 
have been removed from production. 
This represents less than 3 percent of 
arable land in the EC, compared with 



about 14 percent of U.S. arable land 
diverted under acreage reduction and 
long-term conservation programs during 
1990. 

Despite the limited effectiveness of the 
set-aside program so far, the Commis- 
sion will continue to emphasize produc- 
tion control in future EC farm policy. 

One CAP reform proposal would include 
a set-aside requirement for commercial 
farmers who plant more than 20 hectares 
(49 acres) of grains, oilseeds, or protein 
crops. Farmers would receive a compen- 
satory payment for land taken out of 
production, up to a maximum of 7.5 hec- 
tares (18.5 acres). The payment would 
equal the difference between the current 
EC cereals price and the lower proposed 
target price after CAP reform— a dif- 
ference ofabout55ECUper hectare 
($28 per acre). [Michael T. Herlihy and 
Mary Lisa Madeti (202) 219-0610} 



Almost Half of Set-Aside Area Is in Germany 
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EC Adopts 
Oilseed Reform 

On October 22, the EC Council of 
Agriculture Ministers approved a new 
oilseed support system- The new regime 
will provide support through a payment 
based on planted area paid diiecUy to 
producers. Under the current regime, 
subsidies to crushers encourage the pur- 
chase of high-priced EC oilseeds in place 
of cheaper imported products. The new 
payment formula* which must be ap- 
proved by the European Parliament, will 
affect oilseed crops harvested in 1992* 

The oilseed reform became necessary be- 
cause of a ruling by the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) that 
resulted from a complaint filed by the 
US. in 1988. The GATT panel deter- 
mined that the EC's oilseeds policy vio- 
lated GATT rules by discriminating 
against imported oilseeds and undercut- 
ting the benefits to the U.S, from tariff 
concessions. 

The introduction of Large subsidies had 
negated the benefits of tariff reductions, 
since the subsidies — which allowed 
processors to pay high prices to 
producers — completely insulated 
producers from changes in world prices. 
The panel found that subsidy payments 
to processors were greater than the dif- 
ference between the EC producer price 
and world market prices. Reduced im- 
port duties could not affect the competi- 
tive relationship between domestic and 
imported oilseeds under these circum- 
stances. 

EC production of oilseeds — rapeseed, 
sunflowerseed, and soybeans — increased 
tenfold during the 1980's in response to 
high support prices. Over the same 
period, the volume of EC soybean and 
soybean meal imports declined, as did 
the US, share of the EC market. 

New System Allows 
Price Transmission 

Under the reform, EC oilseed producers 
will be exposed to some market price 
changes. However, the acreage payment, 
which varies inversely with the world 
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.But U.S. Soybean Meat Exports Continue to Fall 
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price, will protect producer income from 
world price declines- Since the direct 
payment is based on acreage planted to 
oilseeds, support is still linked to oilseed 
production. 



The new regime will apply to the odseed 
crop (rapeseed, soybeans, and sunflower- 
seed) harvested in 1992, including 
rapeseed planted in the fall of 1991. The 
plan will be reviewed after 1 year. 
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The following are among the main fea- 
tures: 

• Supportwillbeprovideddiiectly to 
oilseed producers in the form of a 
per-hectare payment. The current 
system of payments made to oilseed 
processors and passed on to 
producers in the form of a higher 
price will be discontinued. 

• Payments will be based on the 
average oilseed yield for the Com- 
munity, but adjusted to reflect 
regional differences in either grain 
or oilseed yields. The basic pay- 
ment in a region with average yields 
will be 384 ECU/hectare ($499 per 
hectare, or $202 per acre). 

• Payments will be adjusted to reflect 
movements in world market price. 
For example, if the world price ex- 
ceeds a fixed reference price (of 163 
ECU or $212 per ton) by more than 
8 percent, the payment will be 
reduced Conversely, a drop in the 
world market price to more than 8 
percent below the reference price 
will result in a higher payment. 

• Similar acreage payment and refer- 
ence prices will apply for all oil- 
seeds. 

• Eligibility will be limited to arable 
land or land previously fallowed 
under a set-aside program. 

• A maximum guaranteed area 
(MGA) will be established for oil- 
seeds. The pcr-hectare payment will 
be reduced by 1 percent for each per- 
cent of planted acreage exceeding 
the MGA. 

Tlie rapeseed MGA is equal to rapeseed 
acreage in 199K a year in which acreage 
reached record highs. Based on USDA 
estimates of EC area planted, the 
soybean MGA is about 90 percent of 
1991 acreage. The sunflowersecd MGA 
is about 115 percent of 1991 area. 
[Mary Anne Norrmie and Mary Lisa 
Madell (202)219-0610} EB 




New Wetland 

Definition 

Debated 



In the popular image, wetlands ait 
sun-glinted shallows with cattails 
swaying and ducks alighting to a 
splashy landing. Jurisdictional wetlands 
defined for Federal regulatory and farm 
programs don't always mirror the 
popular image. But neither do they con- 
form with the notion of wetlands held by 
farmers, developers, and other affected 
landowners. 

In August 1991, revisions were an- 
nounced for the "Federal Interagency 
Manual for Wetland Identification and 
Delineation of Wetlands," a multi- 
agency product created in 1989 that 
defines wetlands. Further changes to the 
definition of wetlands could be forthcom- 
ing as the Clean Water Act is considered 
for reauthorization this year. 

Dissatisfaction with the 1989 manual by 
farm groups and affected landowners led 
to the recent proposals. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation, for example, 
criticized the definition contained in the 
1989 manual as "too broad and results in 
large amounts of land regulated thaL.do 
not have any wetlands values or func- 
tions." On the other hand, the National 



Wildlife Federation says that the 
proposed changes would constitute 
"...wiping out with one stroke thousands 
of critically important seasonal and tran- 
sitional wetlands" 

At issue is the amount and duration of 
flooding needed to define land as wet- 
land. The 1989 manual deilned wetland 
as land that was saturated within 18 in- 
ches of the surface for 7 days during the 
growing season. A compromise was of- 
fered in early August by Vice President 
Quaylc, chairman of the President's 
Council on Competitiveness. It would re- 
quire land to be inundated at least IS con- 
secutive days during the growing season 
or saturated to the surface for at least 21 
consecutive days to be considered wet- 
land. The burden of proof regarding the 
degree of flooding is on the government, 
not the landowner. 

This definition, the basis of the proposed 
revisions, would remove millions of 
acres from Federal wetland protection 
programs. In return for reducing the 
scope of wetlands protected based on 
proposed changes to the manual, the Ad- 
ministration would request funding for 
all 1 million acres authorized in the new 
Wetland Reserve Program (WRP). 
USDA originally planned to enroll only 
600,000 acres in the WRP. 

Agencies and affected interest groups ait 
now assessing procedures to determine 
further changes that might be needed. 
Public comments on the proposed 
manual revisions will be accepted by the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
until mid- December. 

Farmers Affected by 
Section 404 & Swampbuster 

The revised manual will directly affect 
dredge-and-fill activities in wetlands 
regulated under Section 404 of the Clean 
Water Act. Section 404, administered by 
the Army Corps of Engineers and the 
EPA, requires landowners, including 
farmers, to obtain a permit before engag- 
ing in activities that could destroy wet- 
lands. Fanners will need Section 404 
permits on fewer acres under the revised 
delineation manual. 
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Wetlands subject to Swampbuster will 
probably also be affected. The Swamp- 
buster provision, included in the Food 
Security Ad of 1985, denies a wide 
range of farm program benefits to 

A cnronoiogy of 
Wetland Definitions 

1972 Section 404 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act 
amendments is passed. Nor- 
mal agricultural activities as 
defined in Section 404 arc 
exempt. 

1985 Swampbuster provision of the 
Food Security Act is passed. 

1987 Regulations for Swampbuster 
issued by USDA contain a 
hydric soil-based definition 
that differs from previous 

■ definitions used by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Army 
Corps of Engineers, and the 
Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

J989 The four Federal agencies 
^grcc to a consistent defini- 
tion, based on hydric soils, 
hydrophytic vegetation, and 
hydrology > and published in a 
del ineauon manual. 

1990 Problems over the definition 
arise. In May, the Corps is- 
sues a clarification of ac- 
tivities considered exempi and 
defined as ''normal farming ac- 
tivities." The Corps initiates a 
technical review committee 
from the four agencies to 
revise the delineation manual. 
In July, changes to the Swamp- 
buster wetland definition are 
proposed and defeated in 
debate over the 1990 farm bilL 

1991 A Mil Is introduced in March 
to change the definition of wet 
lands and the administration of 
Section 404. This legislation 
may be considered when the 
Clean Water Act comes up for 
reauthorization in 1992. In 
August, revisions to the 
delineation manual are an* 
nounced and put out for public 
comment. 




farmers who convert wetlands for crop 
production after 1985- 

USDA never formally adopted the wet- 
land delineation manual in applying 
Swampbuster, but has relied instead on a 
1987 definition based on hydric soil con- 
ditions, a definition similar to the one 
adopted in the 1989 manual. 

Under the 1990 farm act, USDA is re- 
quired to prepare wetland delineation 
maps and certifications of wetland deter- 
minations for program benefit eligibility 
under Swampbuster. While changes to 
the current definition are possible, exact- 
ly how procedures would be altered in 
response to the new manual is not yet 
certain. 

Wetland Definition 
Has Evolved 

Controversy over wetland definitions has 
a long history. In theory, farmland as 
well as other lands have been subject to 
Section 404 drcdge-and-fiil permit re- 
quirements since 1972, when the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act amend- 
ments were passed. The Section 404 pro- 
gram was reauthorized and refined in 
1977 and 1987. 

Some farmers who were engaged in ex- 
tensive land clearing and drainage were 
required to get 404 permits, and some 
permits were denied. But "normal 
agricultural... activities" on land cleared 
for agriculture were exempted from per- 
mit requirements from the beginning by 
the provisions of Section 404. A 1988 
General Accounting Office report found 
that agricultural activity was generally 
unaffected by Federal wetland regulation. 

Activities that art exempi from Section 
404 requirements do not require notifica- 
tion or application for a permit* These in- 
clude plowing, seeding, cultivating, and 
harvesting in agricultural wetlands. 

The exempted activities must be pari of 
an ongoing farming operation, and can- 
not be associated with bringing a wetland 
into agricultural production or convening 
an agricultural wetland to a non wetland 
use. The activities can be conducted on 
prior converted wetlands, farmed wet- 



lands, and unaltered wetlands under 
natural conditions. 

In applying Swampbuster (since 1987), 
USDA has defined wetlands using two 
criteria: hydric soils and hydrophytic 
vegetation. Soils formed under saturated 
conditions (hydric soils) that are un- 
drained, inadequately drained, or are 
seasonally wet long enough to support 
plants normally found in wetlands 
(hydrophytic vegetation) are wetlands, 
even if the plants have been removed. 

Two kinds of land are subject to 
Swampbuster provisions. Natural wet- 
lands are those that have not been 
cleared and drained to any appreciable 
degree, including wetlands that could be 
farmed most years under natural condi- 
tions. "Farmed wetlands 1 * have been 
cleared, drained, or otherwise manipu- 
lated to make cropping possible, but may 
still meet the wetland definition. "Prior 
converted" wetlands — not subject to 
Swampbuster — are prior wetlands that 
were converted for other uses before 
1985 and no longer meet the wetland 
definition. 

The prairie potholes on the Northern 
Plains are an example of farmed wet- 
lands, shallow depressions of glacial 
origin that collect snowmelt and spring 
runoff but are dry enough to plant wheat 
in most years. Criteria for hydrology in 
the revised delineation manual would 
probably eliminate many prairie potholes 
as wetlands. However, the revisions in- 
clude them as specific exceptions that 
need not show independent evidence of 
meeting one of the three criteria, so they 
remain wetlands under the new defini- 
tion. 

Another example of farmed wetland is 
bottomland fields in the lower Missis- 
sippi alluvial plain that flood over winter 
but are dry in time for spring plantings of 
soybeans or other crops. Swampbuster 
provisions allow continued farming of 
these wetlands. However, a landowner 
who further drained or otherwise altered 
the hydrology to plant a crop would lose 
farm program benefits. 
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While farmed wetlands are not proline 
natural ecosystems, they do continue to 
perform valuable natural functions. For 
example, fanned wetlands provide impor- 
tant waterfowl wintering, feeding, and 
nesting areas, as well as nursery areas for 
fish and ihe invertebrates they feed upon. 
Such wetlands also play a role in flood 
control and the nitration of pollutants. 

Swampbuster Led to 
1989 Delineation Manual 

In 1984, the Of flee of Technology As- 
sessment found that definitions used in 
wetland programs and data collection 
were not consistent, a finding reiterated 
in 1988 by the National Wetlands Policy 
Forum. Faced with concerns over differ- 
ing definitions, the four agencies with 
primary wetlands responsibilities — the 
Army Corps of Engineers (Corps), EPA, 
Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS), and 
USDA — adopted the soiis-vegetaiion- 
hydrology approach in the 1989 manual. 

As a result, new dredging and filling on a 
considerably larger amount of farmland, 
previously not defined as wetlands by the 
Corps, now came under its jurisdiction. 
Dissatisfaction with the 1989 manual 
soon arose, At first, some Corps field 
staff did not distinguish between prior 
converted wetlands and farmed wetlands 
defined in Swampbuster. Complaints 
from farmers prompted the Corps leader- 
ship to clarify the manual's three-part 
definition, and staff was directed not to 
determine hydrology solely on the basis 
of hydric soil characteristics. 

Finally, in a memorandum issued in May 
1990* the Corps reiterated that normal 
practices are exempt from Section 404. 
These actions completed a movement 
toward more consistent Federal wetland 
policy because both Swampbuster and 
Section 401 were now using similar wet- 
land definitions, but the actions stilJ did 
not eliminate dissatisfaction of some 
groups. 

How Many Acres 
Of Wetlands? 

There is no reliable estimate of total 

farmland acreage subject to 



Wetlands— Long History, Changing Attitudes 



Wetlands are important resources, and 
in their natural state provide public 
benefits, but they provide no benefit 
to the landowner unless the wetland is 
developed- Publicly perceived values 
of wetlands in North America have in- 
creased rapidly over the past two 
decades. But until recently, the public 
often underestimated the value of en- 
vironmental, ecological, and recrea- 
tional benefits provided by wetlands 
compared with returns from conven- 
ing wetlands to other land uses. 

For the first 200 years of U.S. history, 
the American people and the govern- 
ment approved and assisted drainage 
of wetlands to promote public health 
and economic development: 

* Between 1780 and 1980, more than 
half of the original 221 million 
acres of continental U-S. wetlands 
were drained and converted to other 

uses. 



. 



II 



Between 1849 and 1860, the 
Swampland Acts granted almost 65 
million acres of wcUand to 15 
states, on condition that proceeds of 
wetlands sold to individuals be used 
for reclamation projects for develop- 
ment 



* For the first 70 years of this cen- 
tury, Federal financial and technical 
assistance was provided to the farm 
community for wetland drainage. 



Swampbuster and Section 404, although 
available data can give some indication 
of limits. According to the 1987 Nation- 
al Resources Inventory (NRI), rural non- 
federal wetlands amounted to 83.2 
million acres in 1982. These wetlands, 
known as "Circular 39" wetlands, are 
identified by an older definition based 
primarily on hydrology, used by the 
FWS. 

All of these wetlands are subject to 
Swampbuster provisions, but only 7 per- 
cent (5 J million acres) was rated by 
USDA's Soil Conservation Service as 
having high or medium potential for con- 
version to cropland. Another 4.7 million 



Flood control, navigation, and high- 
way projects also contributed to 
agricultural drainage by providing 
drainage outlets. While Federal aid 
for these activities was not solely 
responsible for wetland drainage, it 
did provide positive economic incen- 
tives, 






Most direct incentives ended in the 
1970*s, culminating in a 1977 execu- 
tive order to Federal agencies to m ini- 
mize the destruction, loss, or degrada- 
tion of wetlands, and to avoid support 
of new construction in wetlands when- 
ever there was a practical alternative. 

Farmers' freedom to convert wetlands 
has been increasingly constrained 
over the past two decades as public 
auitudes toward wetlands changed. 
Between thcmid-1950'sandmid- 
l970*s, agricultural uses accounted 
for an estimated 87 percent of the 
nearly 14 million acres of wetlands 
converted — a total average annual 
loss of 458,000 acres. Conversion es- 
timates for the mid-1 970*s to mid* 
1980's put the annual rate of loss at 
290,000 acres, with agriculture ac- 
counting for only 54 parent of the 
total. 



I 
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Losses have slowed even more since 
l&en. Between 1982 and 1987Jos&es 
were estimated at about 124,000 acres 
annually, with agriculture accounting 
for about 35 percent. 



1 



acres of Circular 39 wetlands was used 
for crop production, but still classified as 
wetlands. 

In addition to land inventoried as wet- 
land, 53 million acres of cropland on 
hydric soils can be identified from the 
NRI. More than halfof this land (30 mil- 
lion acres) had no drainage. About half 
of that (17,9 million acres) required 
drainage or other conservation practices 
for improved crop production. The 
remaining land was drained to some de- 
gree, but 4.5 million acres was not ade- 
quately drained for optimal crop 
production. 
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So, conservatively* as little as 32.8 mil* 
lion acnes of cropland might be wetlands 
subject to Swampbuster, including 
cropped Circular 39 wetlands with high 
and medium potential for conversion, un- 
drained hydric cropland that needs 
drainage for farming, and inadequately 
drained hydric cropland There may be 
as much as 75 million acres of hydric 
soils in noncropland uses that would also 
be subject to Swampbuster if converted 
to cropland. Further adjustment in 
farmland estimates is needed because 
only 85 percent of rural nonfederal wet- 
lands axe privately owned, and the 
proportion of privately owned wetlands 
actually owned by farmers is not known. 

Further Changes May 
Be Coming 

Congress has responded to concerns 
raised by implementation of the delinea- 
tion manual. In addition to the proposed 
changes announced in the 1989 delinea- 
tion manual, legislation may be offered 
as part of the Clean Water Act reauthori- 
zation. The proposed legislation would 
amend Section 404 by restricting the offi- 
cial wetland definition, treating different 
classes of wetlands differently, and re- 
quiring Federal compensation for 
development restrictions on some classes 
of wetlands. Environmentalists oppose 
changes to Section 404, claiming that 
protection will be removed from large 
areas of wetlands if definition changes 
proposed to Section 404 are adopted. 

The 1990 farm act established a new 
Wetland Reserve Program (WRP) to re- 
store wetlands converted to cropland 
before 1985 to their former wetland 
status. USDA requested $124 million 
for restoration and permanent casements 
on 150,000 acres of cropped, prior con- 
verted wetlands in fiscal 1992. Initially, 
no funding for the WRP was included in 
the House agriculture appropriations bill 
for fiscal 1992. The Senate included ap- 
proximately $91 million for 98,000 
acres, but the House- Senate conference 
committee approved $46 million for 
50,000 acres. The Administration will 
now request funding for all 1 million 
acres of the WRP over the next 4 years. 






The WRP will be run somewhat like the 
Conservation Reserve Program (CRP), 
with signup periods during which land- 
owners can bid land into the program. 
However, legal requirements far compen- 
sating and recording permanent ease* 
meats mean that more negotiation with 
landowners will be required before bids 
are accepted. Because of lack of detailed 
information on wetlands and restoration 
potential, and the desire for wetland 
diversity, USDA will probably have 
regional enrollment pools for WRP, 
rather than the single national pool now 
being used in CRP enrollment. 

WRP will put the highest priority on re- 
storing prior convened wetlands. Asa 
consequence, cropped wetlands formerly 
eligible forCRP enrollment are no 
longer eligible, and owners of farmed 
wetlands and wetlands that can be 
farmed under natural conditions may 
have fewer options for their land than 
previously. 

"No Net Loss*' Goat 

In his 1990 budget message to Congress, 
President Bush set a policy goal of "no 
net loss" of wetlands, and established a 
task force under the White House Domes- 
tic Policy Council to determine how to 
achieve the goal. Meanwhile, Section 
404, Swampbuster, and tax reform 
provisions may have reduced wetland 
conversion more substantially than ever. 

Recent estimates of annual wetland los- 
ses (both natural and manmade) range 
from 1 24,000 to 290,000 acres, consider- 
ably lower than the 450,000 acres per 
year estimated for the 1950's to 1970*3. 
Agriculture's share of wetland drainage 
has shrunk from 87 percent in the 1960's 
and 1970's to 54 percent in the early 
1980's, and only 35 percent in the mid- 
1980's. 

The WRP is one of the few tangible steps 
taken toward "no net loss/ 1 Revision of 
the 1989 delineation manual to restrict 
the scope of jurisdictional wetlands 
would make the "no net loss" goal easier 
to achieve, despite the fact that the new 
manual would be harder to apply. 






The controversy over Federal wetland 
regulation suggests that voluntary ap- 
proaches with compensation may be 
desirable. However, continued tight 
Federal budgets could limit the effective- 
ness of wetland protection programs. 
[Ralph Heimlich (202) 219-0422] 03 



Flex Acres & 
Cropland Use 



The 1990 farm legislation initialed 
a "maximum payment acreage," 
limiting program participants' 
deficiency payments to 85 percent of the 
base acreage established for their pro- 
gram crop, minus any acreage reduction 
requirement. The remaining 15 percent 
of base acres, for which nodeficiency 
payments will be made, are called "nor- 
mal flex acres." Normal flex acres can 
be planted to the original program crop, 
another program crop, or an approved 
flex crop. 

The Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990, 
which amended the 1990 farm bill, 
eliminated deficiency payments on the 
"normal flex acres.* 1 Base acreage, how- 
ever, would be retained in the program 
crop if the land use was flexed to ap- 
proved alternative crops. 

In addition to normal flex acres, an addi- 
tional 10 percent of program crop base 
acres can be used as "optional flex 
acres." Optional flex acres can be 
planted to another crop without losing 
base acreage, but if flexed, these acres 
axe also not eligible for deficiency pay- 
ments. However, program crops and oil- 
seeds grown on both types of flexed 
acres may be eligible for price support 
loans. 

Some crops specifically excluded from 
production on flexed acres arc fruits and 
vegetables, including potatoes, dry edible 
beans, lentils, and peas. Other crops may 
be excluded at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Currently 
peanuts, tobacco, wild rice, nuts, trees, 
and tree crops are also excluded. 
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Crop-to-Crop 
Shifting Was Low 

Based on program crop enrollment in 
1991 (excluding wheat base enrolled 
under the winter wheat option), normal 
flex acres would comprise nearly 20 mil- 
lion acres. An additional 13 million 
could have been optionally flexed. 

Of the 33 million acres thai could have 
been flexed in 1991, according to the 
1991 ASCS enrollment report, only 
about 7.5 million acres moved out of the 
original program crops — called gross 
flexed acreage. This probably indicates 
that a high proportion of normal flex 
acres is planted to the original program 
crop and that the optional flex acres 
provision was little used. The net flex 
acres, after land shifted among program 
crops is subtracted, amount to a little 
more than 5.7 million. 

In total, including land flexed into non- 
program crops, com lost about 3.1 mil* 
lion acres, most of which was flexed to 
soybeans. Corn lost about 438,000 of 
ihe3.1 million acres toother program 
crops, but gained about 500,000 acres 



flexed from other program crops for a 
net flex reduction of 2.6 million acres. 

Among program crops, only corn and cot- 
ton gained larger areas from other pro- 
gram crops than they lost to program 
crops from flexed acres. Cotton was the 
only program crop that netted an in- 
crease^-about 183,000 acres — as a result 
of flex acreage movements. Of the more 
than 5.7 million net acres flexed from all 
program crops in 1991, soybeans gained 
approximately 75 percent, 

In comparing the reported gross flex — 
acreage moving out of program crops — 
to the normal flex acres available, cotton 
lost the least— 16 percent— followed by 
com — 33 percent Oats lost the most— 
80 percent of acres available for normal 
flexing out of the oats program base 
moved to other program or nonprogram 
crops. 

The relatively low shifts among crops 
through the acreage flex provisions sug- 
gest that producers' preferred crop rota- 
tions have not been constrained by past 
base acreage provisions. In the case of 
wheat, many producers likely are already 
producing their best alternative. 



However, other reasons for the relatively 
low rate of flexing might be the late pas- 
sage of the 1990 farm bill, the winter 
wheat option, and lack of experience 
with flex provisions. Participation in 
1992 will likely be a better indicator of 
how producers will exercise planting op- 
tions provided under the flex provisions 
of the farm programs. 

Cropland Use Continues 
Below 5-Year Average 

A total of 338 million acres of cropland 
was used for crops in 1991,3 million less 
than last year and below the average of 
the last 5 years. Land used for crops in- 
cludes acres harvested, failed, and sum- 
mer fallowed. Cropland use in 1992 is 
likely to be higher, due to reduced set- 
aside requirements for wheat and feed 
grains. 

U.S. cropland peaked at 387 million in 
1981 , after increasing to meet expanding 
export markets in the 1970's, Most of 
the reduction in cropland use during the 
1980's reflects land idled undo- annual 
and long-term (Conservation Reserve 
Program) acreage reduction programs. 
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No land was idled under farm programs 
in 1981 and only a small amount in 
1982. But in 1991, producers idledover 
63 million acres in annual programs and 
ihe Conservation Reserve Program 
(CRP)— about 13 percent of U.S. 
cropland, equivalent to about a third of 
total arable land in the European Com- 
munity. 

Total cropland — idled Land plus land 
used for crops — amounted to nearly 402 
million acres in 1991. This is 1 percent 
below the 4 14 -million-acre average of 
1986-90, but 10 percent above the low of 
364 million acres in 1974. 



Most Regions Report 
No Acreage Change 

Cropland used for crops in 1991 was 
lower or unchanged in every region of 
the U.S. except two. The Com Beit 
reported an increase of 0.7 million acres 
over 1990, and the Lake States reported a 
gain of 0.4 million acres. The Com Belt 
was estimated to have less crop failure in 
1991 than last year, while the Lake 
States reported no change. Crop acreage 
increases in both regions were primarily 
com and soybeans, but small increases in 
barley and cotton were also reported. 

Cropland idled under annual commodity 
programs increased 4 percent in 1991 to 
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1 Pfafimtnary. : EackxJe* Alaska and Hawati * Idled und^ annual acreage r eduction programs, and in- 
cludes tn average of 21 2 rmlion acres in The Conservation Reserve Program during 1996 90 and 34. S mil- 
km acres under contract in 1991. *Toiaf includes an average ot 7 J mlktt nonbasa acres bid into the CRP 
durthg 196^90 and 12,4 nxlion in 1991. 



28.8 million acres. A large increase in 
idled wheat base, due loa 15-percent 
acreage reduction requirement in 1991 , 
accounted for most of ihe change. Idled 
oats base also increased in 1991, due to 
producer participation in ihe CV92 pro- 
gram. Fewer acres were idled in 1991 
among each of the other program crops, 
primarily due to reduced acreage reduc- 
tion requirements, with about the same 
area enrolled in 1991 annual programs as 
in 1990. 

The 63.3 million acres idled under all 
Federal programs in 1991 was the third- 
smallest area set aside since 1986. How- 
ever, ihe area has increased annually 
since 1989. The 10-year Conservation 
Reserve Program rose 0.6 million acres 
in 1991 to 34.5 million acres; 0.3 million 
of these were base acres of program 
crops. 

Looking ahead, more than 1.1 million 
acres of ihe almost 2.4 million acres bid 
in the 11th CRP signup in July have been 
tentatively accepted for the CRP in 1992, 
The next CRP signup opportunity will be 
in June 1992 for enrollment beginning in 
1993. (Arthur Daugherty {202) 219- 

w22/ng 
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Central Europe: 
Agriculture in the New 
Market Economies 



The changes taking place in the Central and East 
European countries (CEE*s) are remarkable not only for 
their scope, but also because few guideposts exist on 
transforming an economy managed by planners into one driven 
by markets. In a two-part series, AO looks at the transition to 
market-oriented agriculture in the seven countries that make up 
the region— their problems, challenges, and prospects. 

Part I provides a brief overview and outlook for the region and 
a closer took at three countries In the forefront of change — 
Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia' Part II examines 
developments in Albania, Bulgaria, Romania, and Yugoslavia, 

Small Area, Large 
Market Potential 

Geographically, the CEE's are not large countries. Their total 
land area is about 280 million acres, compared wilh nearly 2.3 
billion acres in ihe US, The area of the seven CEE's together 
approaches ihe combined size of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. 



But the region is densely populated, wilh 130 million in- 
habitants. While incomes in ihe CEE's are wejl above ihose of 
many developing economies, ihey nevertheless fall far short of 
the incomes of other industrialized nations. Per capita incomes 
in 1990 ranged from less than SI ,200 in Albania to $7*500 in 
Czechoslovakia. In 1990, Gross National Product (GNP) of the 
CEE's totaled approximately $590 billion altogether, compared 
with the Soviet Union's GNP estimated at $1.7 trillion. 

In spite of current low incomes, and the hurdles these countries 
face as they move into market economies, several factors point 
to favorable growth prospects for the CEE's. Although agricul- 
tural productivity is low by Western standards, due to poor tech- 
nology, resource use* and management practices, the region has 
extensive natural resources. Improvements in input quality 
would therefore boost productivity considerably. The region's 
most valuable asset is the labor force- — relatively well educated, 
trained, and specialized. And the CEE's are well located for 
conducting trade with Western Europe, the Soviet Union, and 
the Middle East. 

Poland — the Largest EconoMy 

In area and population, Poland is the largest country in Central 
and Eastern Europe. Wilh 75 million acres, Poland is about the 
size of New Mexico or Arizona. Its population of almost 40 
million residents, however, is more than 10 times Arizona's, 
and about a third larger than thai of California, the most heavily 
populated state. 

Poland's GNP is the largest of any of the CEE countries, 
though still only S150 billion in 1990, about the same as the 
state of New Jersey. A fifth of its people work in agriculture, 
making it the second-most-agrarian country in the region, after 
Albania. Prior to reforms, Poland's agricultural sector 
generated 12 percent of GNP. In 1990, agriculture's contribu- 
tion to Poland's GNP was 30 percent. 

Forty percent of Poland's population is rural, dispersed among 
42,000 villages in more than 2,100 counties. Although elec- 
tricity is available in nearly every village, only a third of 
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Most Farms In Poland Were Never Collectivized 
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the villages have central watej^supplies, and Only 8 percent 
have telephones. 

Almost half of Poland's land area is arable, compared with 10 
percent in the Soviet Union, 20 percent in theU-S,, and 30 per- 
cent in the European Community (EC), This is partly because 
the northern two-thirds of Poland is very flat. Nonetheless, 
since most of the land is sandy and acidic, and has low fertility, 
crop yields tend to be near the lowest of the CEE's, 

Poland lies entirely above the 50th parallel— its southernmost 
point is level with Winnipeg, Canada^so the growing season is 
short and cool, further reducing yields and limiting the crops 
that can be grown successfully. 

Unlike most other CEE's, where state and cooperative/collec- 
tive ownership dominated, private ownership has been wide- 
spread in Poland's agricultural sector throughout the period of 
communist rule. Over 75 percent of agricultural land is located 
on 2,7 million private farms. A large agrarian labor force and 
numerous farms have led to a "miniaturization" of agriculture 
characterized by small farm size and intensive cultivation. 

Poland has one of the highest labor-to- land ratios of the CEE 
countries: 119 workers per 1,000 acres. For the entire region 
(excluding Albania), the labor-land ratio is nearly 10 workers. 
The US, ratio is less than 4 workers per 1 ,000 acres. 

The average private farm in Poland is only about 15 acres, com- 
pared with the US. average of 455 acres. Half are less than 12 
acres, while only 1 percent are larger than 25 acres. Most 
private farms are family-owned and -operated. Private farms in 
Poland are cultivated more intensively than socialized farms, 
which are the dominant type of farm in other CEE's, 






In 1990, Poland's arable cropland was planted mainly to 
grains — 21 million acnes — followed by potatoes, 5 million 
acres; com silage and hay, 5 million; rapeseed, 1.5 million: and 
sugarbeets, 1 million. Rye is the most widely planted grain, 
with 35 percent of grain area, but wheat (20 percent), barley (15 
percent), and oats (10 percent) are also important. 

Coarse grain yields average 49 bushels per acre, food grain 
yields average 58 bushels, and oilseed yields about 35 bushels 
per acre. While grain yields are low, oilseed yields are general- 
ly among the highest in the CEE region and comparable to 
yields in the U.S, and the EC. 

Although the issues of land reform and privatization face all the 
CEE's, the focus of agricultural debate in Poland is the subop- 
timal size of most farms. Many observers claim that the small 
size of farms in Poland makes them inefficient, and hope that 
market forces will reduce the number of marginal farmers and 
spur consolidation to more efficient-sized farms. 

In addition to the problem of miniaturization, Polish farmers 
face a marketing and processing system that is concentrated 
among a small number of state enterprises. In the past, these 
enterprises operated government-sanctioned input supply mo- 
nopolies and procurement and purchasing monopsonies to dis- 
courage private retail and wholesale marketing operations. 
However, monopoly power was rarely exercised. More often, 
producers benefited from farm subsidies. 

Even with rescission of official monopoly status in the recent 
reforms, however, price reform and subsidy removal have ac- 
tually allowed the marketing and processing sector to exercise 
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Land Reform: A Key to Market Orientation 



ch of the Cen tral and East European coun tries is wres- 
tling wilh the issue of land reform and privatization — con- 
vening stale-owned land and resources to private 

ownership. 

In mid- 1990, Poland designated as communal property a 
significant amount of the 23 percent of land held by 
cooperative and state farms. Some remaining state farms 
will be privatized under legislation passed in July 1990. 

Under this legislation, enterprises selected by the new 
Ministry of Enterprise Transformation will be converted 
to joint stock companies* and their shares sold. Other 
enterprises will be auctioned off or sold directly to in- 
dividual buyers. Workers will be permiucd to buy up to 
20 percent of the shares of their enterprise at half price. 
Coupons bo purchase shares will also be distributed 
among the population. 



land made available from a state land fund. New legisla- 
tion to deal wilh land confiscated between May 1, 1939 
and June 8, 1949 is expected in tote 1991. 

Czechoslovakia, like Hungary and Poland* is tackling 
land reform* The Federal Assembly passed legislation in 
late May 1991 to resolve the issue of ^privatization of 
land confiscated during the collectivization period. This 
"Law on the Revision of Ownership Relations to Land 
and Other Agricultural Property" applies to agricultural 
land and property nationalized between February 25, 
1948 and January 1, 1990. 

An estimated 35 million former owners or heirs have the 
right bo claim land. The amount of land to be relumed is 
estimated between 5.4 and 8.6 million acres. 






Not all the land in collective and state farms (roughly IS 
million acres) will be relumed, because the maximum al- 
lowable claim is 370 acres. While many former owners* 
properties exceeded this limit, land in excess of the limit 
will remain wilh the collective or state farm. Land par- 
cels cannot be reclaimed if they have been developed, set 
In Hungary, land reform is an integral part a aside for national defense, planted to perennial crops, or 



State farms are to be treated like any other state 
enterprise, wilh shares offered for sale. There has been 
no discussion of returning land to former owners. 



agricultural production. In late July* the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment passed legislation on landownership and its repatria- 
tion, which addressed compensating original owners for 
land confiscated or damaged after June 8, 1949, 

Land will be relumed through a system of vouchers is- 
sued in an amount that reflects the historic value of 
owners ' landholdings. The vouchers can be redeemed for 



turned into mineral extraction areas, national parks or 
memorials. Instead, compensation will be paid for these 
areas. 

Wilh the return of the land to private ownership, agricul- 
ture is expected to gain a stronger foothold in the new 
free market economies* paving the way for more extcn- 
sivc private production. 






considerable monopoly power. And even where more than one 
procurer or input supplier operates, competitive pricing is not 
yet practiced. 

Thus, Polish farmers are currently caught in a squeeze — by 
Input suppliers raising prices above previously subsidized 
levels, and by procurement enterprises keeping increases in 
prices paid to farmers below overall rates of inflation. Retail 
food prices have risen faster than wholesale agricultural prices, 
and processor and marketing margins have increased. Polish 
consumers spend a hefly 50 percent of their disposable incomes 
on food* But with a 30-percent contraction of personal income 
since the beginning of 1990, food demand has been under 
strong downward pressure. 

Marketing and processing enterprises have tried to weather the 
contraction, usually by increasing profit margins, and to a lesser 
exicnl by reducing costs and expanding sales. The firms have 
been more successful in expanding exports of food products. In 
1990, food product exports posted one of the most rapid growth 
rales of all sectors in ihc Polish economy. Food products now 
account for 22 percent of Polish exports. 



important export markets arc the EC and other CEE's. Poland 
exports a large amount of rapesccd, berries, and mushrooms to 
the EC and three-quarters of the EC import quota of calves and 
lambs. Most other Polish food exports— grains, meat, field 
vegetables, and apples— go to Eastern markets. Still, exports 
account for only 10 percent of the agricultural commodities 
produced in Poland- 

In addition to suffering from reduced sales to monopsonistic 
processors, Polish farmers face increased agricultural imports, 
especially subsidized imports from ihe EC. In response, 
farmers have lobbied for higher tariffs on imports. As of 
August 1, 1991, tariffs on farm produce imports were increased 
lo a range of 25-35 percent 

The government also began a limited program of intervention 
procurement and farm credit subsidies. The Agency for 
Agricultural Marketing recently moved to support rye prices at 
$0.85 per bushel, wheat at $ 1 .60, and pork slaughter animals at 
$750 a ton. All of these prices are down from early 1991 
levels, with pork falling the most. 
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In the 1991 national budget, the government designated over 
$350 million for agricultural credit. Part of ihis fund is lo mod- 
ernize productive technology, especially water supply systems. 
A large part of the funding has already been used to purchase 
fertilizers and pesticides. 

Hungary's Head Start 

Nestled in the Carpathian Basin bordered by Austria, Czechos- 
lovakia, Romania, Yugoslavia, and the Soviet republic of Uk- 
raine, Hungary is emerging as an important economic force in 
the region, especially in agriculture. Hungary is a small 
country, about the size of Indiana, with 35,919 square miles, It 
has slightly fewer residents than the state of Ohio, with a total 
population of just over 10.5 million. 

The terrain is hilly in the north and west, and Hat in the east and 
southeast — known as the Alfold, or Great Plain, Two rivers 
flow through Hungary, the Danube and the Ttsza. Both are 
heavily used for industry, irrigation, and transportation, 
Temperatures in Hungary vary widely, rainfall is uneven, and 
the east often suffers from drought. Average rainfall 
throughout Hungary is comparable to the level in Wichita, 
Kansas — about 25 inches annually. 

For more than 20 years, Hungary pursued a more liberal 
economic program than its neighbors. In 1968, the New 
Economic Mechanism (NEM) implemented the transfer of 
economic power from the central authorities to individual 
enterprises. Factory managers were given more control and 
flexibility over production, investment, and price decisions. 
Agriculture enjoyed a period of prosperity and self-government. 

As private agricultural enterprises thrived, critics claimed that 
the NEM was causing "the restoration of capitalism to the 
countryside* By 1973, the NEM had come under fierce attack, 
and the government reclaimed control of the decisionmaking 
process, and thus the economic life of Hungary. Still, a degree 
of economic freedom remained, especially in agriculture, where 
private production had achieved effective results. Today, the 
success of the Hungarian economy in carrying out reform and 
attracting more foreign investment than its Central and Eastern 
European neighbors is partly due to its more recent experience 
with similar liberal policies. 

With few natural resources other than fertile soil and large 
rivers, agriculture has become a key component of the economy 
and its development Of its 23 million acres, 13 million are con- 
sidered arable, with nearly all of it (12 million acres) cultivated. 
The principal crops include wheat, corn, and barley — account- 
ing for just over 6 million acres, Other production includes fod- 
der crops, sunflowerseed, sugarbeets, fruits, and vegetables. 

Grain yields are among the highest in the region and are com- 
parable to or higher than those of Western Europe and the U.S. 
Average wheat yields are about 75 bushels per acre, more than 
Iwice the U.S. average; corn yields of 100 bushels per acre are 
about 20 percent below U.S. yields; and barley yields are 50 
percent higher than in the U.S., at about 85 bushels per acre. 



Hungary has three types of farm organization — private, 
cooperative, and state-owned. Although land reform will lead 
to changes in ownership, over 69 percent of agricultural land is 
presently on cooperative (collective) farms. These farms are 
very targe, averaging 688 acres. State-owned farms hold 14 
percent of the agricultural land, and their size is close to the 
U.S. average, at 395 acres- State and collective farms together 
have a labor-land ratio of nearly 53 workers per 1 ,000 acres, 
and one tractor for every 240 acres. 

Private farms are the smallest, some no more than family-sized 
plots used mainly for personal consumption, but they arc highly 
productive. Because of a concentration in production of high- 
value products, the 17 percent of agricultural land held by 
private farms produces 30 percent of Hungary's total agricul- 
tural output, over 50 percent of all fruits and vegetables, and in 
some years, 40-50 percent of pork and poultry. 

Economic reform has been especially difficult for Hungarian 
consumers and farmers, for several reasons. Pre-reform con- 
sumer subsidies on some agricultural products stimulated artifi- 
cially high consumption and the substitution of food purchases 
for other, more scarce goods. For example, despite a low per 
capita GNP in 1990 of $5,800, Hungarian consumers eat more 
meat and poultry than any other CEE (except Czechoslovakia), 
and significantly more than many Western economies, includ- 
ing Italy and the United Kingdom. 

When the consumer subsidies were eliminated, retail prices 
skyrocketed and led to an immediate contraction in demand for 
some foods, particularly meat and dairy products. Producers 
were slow to react to these shifts in consumption, creating a 
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glut of milk and meal on the market. Instead of responding to 
declining domestic prices by lowering output* producers main- 
tained production levels and hoped for government interven- 
tion, further exacerbating the problem. 

Hungary's agricultural exports average approximately $2 bil- 
lion annually* supplying 30 percent of hard-currency earnings- 
Trade between Hungary and the Soviet Union, and other 
countries in Central Europe, collapsed in January 1991 when 
they shifted lo trade on a strict hard-currency basis. 

Since then, Hungary has scrambled to expand trade beyond its 
own backyard in a variety of ways. The Hungarian government 
(like the Polish and Czechoslovak governments) has been 
negotiating an agreement with the EC to lessen trade restric- 
tions between the EC and Hungary, With a continued glut of 
meal, milk, and other dairy products, the government is using 
export subsidies varying from 25 to 35 percent for dairy 
products, pork, and poultry. 

To export the excess grain resulting from an excellent harvest 
this year, loan guarantees are being offered to exporters. The 
government has also explored the possibility of diverting a por- 
tion of the food credits being offered by other countries to the 
Soviet Union to buy Hungarian grains, 

Czechoslovakia: Farms 
That Stretch for Miles 

Czechoslovakia is the size of New York stale, located on the 
same latitude as the U.S,-Canadian border. Its population is 
about 16 million, roughly the same as Texas, Per capita GNP 
of $7,500 in 1990 was the highest of any CEE, with a total 
GNP comparable to Massachusetts, 

Czechoslovakia has two distinct climates. In the western 
regions of Bohemia and Moravia, a maritime weather pattern 
dominates, as in Western Europe or northern Pennsylvania. 
The eastern region of Slovakia, on the other hand, is influenced 
by the continental systems dominant in eastern Europe, with ex- 
treme temperatures, cold winters, and frequent droughts. 

The major commodities produced are grains. Of 11 million 
acres of cropland, 6 million are used mainly to grow wheat and 
barley, with oats, com, and rye accounting for about 10 percent 
of cropland acreage. Grain yields average about 80 bushels per 
acre. On the remaining 5 million acres, farmers plant sugar- 
beets, potatoes, and forage crops. 

In land ownership, Czechoslovakia was an extreme example of 
socialized agriculture during the communist period Most 
agricultural land has been held by large collective and state 
farms. Collective farms arc still lechnically the property of the 
workers who take part in the farms' operations. On stale farms, 
however* workers have no right to the land. 

Both cooperative and state farms are extremely large by any 
standard. Cooperative farms average 6,000 acres, and the huge 
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state farms are almost four times larger, at 22,000 acres. To put 
this in perspective, a 22,000-acre farm is about 34 square miles, 
or a litde more than half the size of the District of Columbia. 

Like most other CEE's, before reform only a small proportion 
of agricultural land (4 percent, or 1,5 million acres) was private- 
ly held. Most of this private land was in the hilly regions of 
Slovakia where large mechanized farms were the least viable. 
Another half-million acres was distributed across the country in 
1 -2-acre subsistence plots. 

Though private landholding in most CEE's represents only a 
small share of agricultural land, these farms usually produce an 
inordinately large share of agricultural output, particularly live- 
stock products. This is not the case in Czechoslovakia, where 
privately held farms produce only 4 percent of gross agricul- 
tural output. The exception is fruit and vegetable production- 
half is produced by privately held farms. 

Under central planning, both consumer and production sub- 
sidies were prevalent in Czechoslovakia. Annual food sub- 
sidies — mainly for meat and dairy products — ran as high as 
$1 5 billion. But unlike other CEE's, food shortages and long 
lines were not a serious problem, because production subsidies 
of $1 billion ensured available supplies to meet demand. 
Hence, per capita meat consumption in Czechoslovakia is the 
highest of any CEE, nearly 200 pounds per year. 

In the emerging market economy* food prices have risen, in* 
come has deteriorated, and adequate food supplies have given 
way to product gluts. One of Czechoslovakia's most difficult 
challenges is to devise agricultural policies to bolster the 
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development of market forces while limiting the fall in demand 
for individual agricultural products. 

In July 1990, food subsidies were completely abolished, and as 
a result, prices to consumers immediately rose 25 percent. At 
the beginning of 1991, most prices were freed, and for the first 
6 months, food prices rose another 27 percent, with most of the 
increase coming in January. Price ceilings were maintained on 
some basic commodities such as flour, potatoes, sugar, pork, 
eggs, poultry, and milk. The prices of these products stabilized 
or declined during the Late spring and early summer. As a 
result, price ceilings were recently abolished. 

Overall, consumer price inflation in the economy was roughly 
49 percent in the first half of 1991, so relative food prices have 
actually fallen 15 percent during that period. For all of 1991, 
food consumption is estimated to decline 25 percent. Deteriora- 
tion in income is the main factor behind the fall in food con- 
sumption- In the first quarter of 1991, real wages in the 
agricultural sector fell 34 percent, and 24 percent in the rest of 
the economy. 

Regulated producer prices are scheduled to cover only 6 per- 
cent of producer sales by October 199 1. Roughly 30 percent of 
the total $1 billion in output subsidies is directed to agricultural 
producers in 1991, down substantially from the 1990 level of 
$900 million. To offset the decline in production subsidies, the 
government has introduced republic- and federal-level market 
regulation funds. 

Market regulation funds provide budget authority for the 
government to purchase commodities to support farm prices. 
There was strong pressure early in 1991 to take such action, as 
the index of farm prices increased only 0.2 percent from Decem- 
ber 1990 while inflation increased 40 percent. Beef prices had 
actually fallen 20 percent, and milk prices by 6 percent. Pur^ 
chases of farm products by processors declined substantially — 
36 percent for beef, 20 percent for pigs, 18 percent for milk, 
and 26 percent for eggs. Thus* demand for farm inputs and 
farm machinery also declined significantly. 

1991— the Turning Point? 

Two years after the political and economic upheaval, some 
stability is returning to parts of Central and Eastern Europe, 
But although prospects for agricultural production in 1991 and 
1992 look favorable, farm profitability will continue to be 
squeezed. In place of the command system that emphasized 
planned production targets with no adequate price mechanism, 
market forces arc beginning to work. 
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Farmers throughout the region arc starting to make production 
decisions based on expected profitability. They are starting to 
adjust production to the falling domestic and international 
demand for grains and meats. For example, in Poland, farmers 
are reportedly leaving some crops unharvested, as current 
prices will not cover the cost of harvesting and storage. Under 
central planning, crops were never left unharvestcd, unless their 
quality was extremely poor. 

In 1992, there will likely be slight production declines in meats 
and grains, as farmers react to the excess supplies and subse- 
quent low prices. Demand for grains and meats should stabilize 
in 1992, However, it is unlikely that the decrease in supply will 
match the decrease in demand that has already occurred, so 
surpluses will likely plague 1992. 

Farmers* difficulties in adjusting to lower domestic demand 
were exacerbated by measures allowing imports — long denied 
under central planning — of specialty agricultural products, EC 
agricultural products of higher quality and better packaging 
than domestic goods, and various nonagriculiural consumer 
goods. For the first lime in years, the food sectors of these 
economics must aggressively compete for consumers' spending. 

High production and falling demand combined to depress farm 
prices significantly throughout 1991. Planting intentions for 
grains still appear fairly high for the 1992 crop, though for- 
tunately below 1991. Assuming normal weather during 1992, 
grain production should decline by about 5-10 percent 

Livestock inventories continue to decline, but low feed prices 
have eased the adjustment thus far. Given the lackluster 
demand, continued declines in animal numbers and livestock 
production are likely for 1992. 

In some or all of the CEE's, efforts are underway to restore 
equilibrium in the agricultural markets. A continuing fall in 
demand for milk in Hungary has led government, producers, 
and processors to agree to a series of measures to regulate the 
market. Producers will reduce output by 15 percent in return 
for a slaughter premium of 10,000 forinl ($143) per cow. The 
export subsidy for milk is to be raised from 30 to 35 percent, 
and in exchange, the domestic producer price of milk will be 
reduced. The government will also purchase and provide sub- 
sidized milk for disadvantaged individuals. 

Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia have each made exten- 
sive efforts to recapture old Soviet markets and break into new 
Western markets to revive agricultural trade that has stagnated. 
The efforts have been complicated by a shift to trade with the 
Soviets on a hard-currency basis in January 1991, and trade 
negotiations with the EC that arc proceeding slowly. 
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To compensate, the countries arc exploring a variety of com- 
mercial sales or barter agreements with ihe Soviet Union, the 
EC, and other traditional trading partners. Hungary Is negotiat- 
ing the trade of 700,000 tons of wheat with the USSR and 
another 260,000 tons with the EC, Romania, and other trading 
partners. The government has offered loan guarantees for 
500,000 tons of this wheal to be sold to the USSR, financed by 
a bank consortium headed by the new Central European Interna- 
tional Bank. Hungary also plans to export another 300,000 tons 
of grains; wine and champagne valued at $1 10 million: as well 
as pork and beef, to the USSR. 

In Czechoslovakia, negotiations are underway for the baiter of 
20>000 tons of meat, 10,000 tons of butter* and 4,000 tons of 
powdered milk, as well as wheat, to the Russian Republic in 
exchange for oil, chemical products, and other raw materials. 

On September 21, Poland and the Soviet Union signed a new 
barter agreement in which Poland will trade 600,000 tons of 
potatoes and several thousand tons of apples and onions for 1,5 
billion cubic meters of gas. Barter trade of wheat is also being 
negotiated. Recently, the EC and Poland signed an agreement 
under which the EC will provide assistance to the Soviet Union 
to purchase $600 million of Polish meal. 

The key question facing East European farmers in the next year 
is how to respond to the price reform measures implemented in 
the last year in their respective countries. If they respond with 
enough reduction of supply, prices should stabilize or increase. 
But if they continue to adjust slowly to the decline in demand, 
domestic prices will continue to fall. 

CEE farmers are lobbying their governments for protection 
from falling prices, but ihe governments have limited oppor- 
tunities to provide support Falling revenues and strict fiscal 
policy regimes imposed by international assistance agencies 
mean that significant intervention by governments to provide 
support is unlikely. [Jason Lamb (202) 219-0620 and 
Mark Lundell (202) 219-0620] B3 
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Federal 

Crop Insurance: 

Issues & Possibilities 



Each year, farmers confront the threat of poor weather 
conditions. This year, some farmers in the Com Belt 
coped with drought. In the Delta, heavy rains caused 
havoc in the spring and early summer. In California, many 
farmers still face extremely dry conditions. Parts of the east 
coast and o thcr areas have also suffered serious losses from 
poor weather this year. 

For many farmers, crop insurance is an important mechanism 
for dealing with yield losses that result from a wide range of 
causes. But other programs, such as FmHA emergency loans, 
ihe emergency feed program, and emergency haying and graz- 
ing, also provide assistance to soften the impact of natural dis- 
asters. 

This year, USDA Secretary Madigan has authorized special op- 
tions to help farmers whose crops are affected by adverse 
weather. For instance, on May 24 the Secretary announced spe- 
cial planting provisions for program crop farmers unable to 
plant because of natural disasters. And this summer and fail, 
Congress has been considering alternative ways to help 
farmers, through ad hoc assistance. 

Such assistance may, however, be more difficult to accom- 
modate under the 1990 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act's 
"Pay-As- You-Go* scoring rules. These rules could require an 
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offset in another Federal program, unless the President and Con- 
gress agree that ad hoc assistance constitutes an emergency. 

Overall, the 1980's saw a dual approach to dealing with yield 
losses. One mechanism is multi-peril crop insurance, which 
has been plagued by high government costs and what many per- 
ceive as low participation rates. The other approach is costJy 
and unpredictable ad hoc disaster assistance. 

This article examines some of the reasons crop insurance alone 
is considered by some as inadequate disaster protection. Why 
do some farmers choose not to participate in the crop insurance 
program? Why are the costs 10 the government so high? What 
types of alternative programs have been suggested? 

A Short History 

The crop insurance program has been continually modified 
since its inception in 1938 and was even canceled for 1944 
crops. Two problems have persisted throughout the program's 
53-year history: high costs and low participation. Because of 
its problems, an ongoing debate has weighed the advantages of 
crop insurance versus other forms of disaster protection. 

During the 1970's, a statutory disaster assistance program over- 
shadowed crop insurance, This program was popular with 
farmers because they paid no premiums and because the pro- 
gram was offered in high-risk areas where crop insurance was 
not available. However, critics charged that the program was 
expensive, that it encouraged production of crops in areas 
where those crops were poorly suited, and that it was Inequi- 
table because it was limited to program crops. In addition, it 
was believed to discourage participation in the crop insurance 
program. 

To offset these criticisms, the Federal Crop Insurance Act of 
1980 made crop insurance the primary form of disaster protec- 
tion. The act authorized expansion of insurance to all counties 
with significant amounts of agriculture, permitting the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation (FCIC) to insure any crop given 
sufficient actuarial data. Premium subsidies were provided to 
encourage producer participation. 

How the Program Works 

Crop insurance is offered and administered by USDA through 
FCIC, and provides yield protection for a wide variery of occur- 
rences. Since the beginning of the program in 1938, drought 
has been by far the major cause of loss. 

Crop insurance is voluntary, and farmers who sign up for the 
program pay a premium. Farmers can buy crop insurance 
regardless of whether they enroll in the commodity programs. 
A farmer may choose coverage at 50, 65, or 75 percent of the 
farm's actual average yield over the past 10 years. (If 10 years 
of data are not available, adjusted ASCS program yields are sub- 






stituted, if available.) A farmer receives payments based on in- 
dividual yield shortfall, regardless of whether the county has 
been declared a disaster area. 

As an example, suppose a fanner chooses the 75-percent 
coverage option, and has a 10-year average yield of 100 bushels 
per acre of the insured crop. The farmer's yield must fall below 
75 bushels per acre before an indemnity payment is received. 
This indemnity is then calculated by multiplying the amount of 
the yield loss (in this case, the difference between 75 bushels 
and the lower yield experienced by the farmer) by a predeter- 
mined price per bushel. 

This predetermined price is known as a "price election," and is 
chosen by the farmer at crop insurance signup. The farmer has 
the option to choose any price at or below the price election an- 
nounced by FCIC. Price elections set by FClC are based on fu- 
tures prices, supply and demand variables, and other factors. 

The program is delivered primarily through private insurance 
companies, which typically provide insurance for farmers' 
property and other needs as well Most of the risk is borne by 
FCIC, which provides reinsurance to the private companies. 
For crop insurance purposes, these companies are divided into 
two categories, reinsured companies and master marketers. 
Reinsured companies account for about 90 percent of all crop 
insurance business, and share the risk of potential toss with 
FCIC. The remaining 10 percent are master marketers, who do 
not share the risk of potential loss. 

On average, the government pays over half the total cost of the 
program. The government subsidizes up to 30 percent of the 
premium cost, pays delivery and servicing expenses of private 
companies, and covers the cost of indemnities in excess of 
premiums. 



Drought 1$ the Major Cause of Crop Loss 



Drought 56.8% 



Excess moisture 15-6% 




- Other 1.4% 
Flood 1-4% 
Insects 1.9% 

Disease 2.3% 

Wind 3.5% 



Hail 8.2% 



Frost/freeze 8 + 9% 
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When Disaster Strikes., 



USDA has authority 10 implement a variety of emergency 
assistance actions in response to adverse weather In addi- 
tion to providing crop insurance, USDA can provide assis* 
lance through the following: 

Emergency Loans — Once a county is declared a disaster 
county, eligible farmers in the county may receive low*uv 
terest emergency loans from USDA's Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration (FmHA). A qualifying producer must 
experience a production loss of 30 percent or greater, be 
unable to obtain credit from a commercial lender, and 
meet other criteria. 



Haying and Grazing— Farmers arc normally restricted 
from grazing land idled under USDA commodity 
programs for 5 consecutive months, between April 1 and 
October 31, In counties designated as experiencing a 
natural disaster, the Secretary of Agriculture has authority 
to permit farmers to use the idled land for grazing or to 
make hay, or use the forage cover on the land during the 
restricted months. 



Emergency Feed — Two types of emergency feed 
programs may be available to producers in disaster- 
declared counucs- The Emergency Feed Assistance Pro- 
gram provides for the sale of CCC -owned grain, at 50 
percent of the posted county price, to livestock producers 
in designated counties whose feed production has suf- 
fered a loss of 40 percent or more. The Emergency Feed 
Program has the same 40-pcrceni loss qualification, but 
CCC pays up to half the cost of the feed for eligible live- 
stock producers. 

0/92 Provisions — USDA has authority to allow farmers 
in designated disaster areas to enroll after the signup dead 
line for the 0fl2 portion of the wheal and feed grain 
programs. Eligible farmers must have been prevented 
from planting because of a natural disaster, and have 
signed up on time for the regular program. Under CV92, 
farmers may place all of their penniLicd acreage in con- 
serving use and sull receive 92 percent of the deficiency 
payments they would have received if they had planted 
their permuted acres. 






Emergency Conservation Program — This program 
provided emergency funds far sharing with farmers the 
cost of restoring farmland seriously damaged by natural 
disasters. Assistance is available only to help solve new 
conservation problems, caused by a natural disaster, that 
impair and endanger the land. 



imp 







Low Participation 
Plagues Program 

Despite the program's increased availability and a premium sub- 
sidy, some observers regarded the overall participation rate as 
disappointingly low during much of the 1980's. To provide as- 
sistance to farmers affected by natural disaster, who did not 
choose or were unable to purchase crop insurance, Congress 
passed ad hoc disaster assistance legislation in 1983, 1986, 
1988, and 1989. 

After the 1988 and 1989 disaster assistance acts, which man- 
dated purchase of crop insurance by producers receiving dis- 
aster payments, participation in 1989 and 1990 exceeded 100 
million acres, up substantially from 1988*s 55 million. Low 
soil moisture in many areas also boosted participation in those 
years. In 1991, signups are estimated down about 16 percent 
from 1990, 

However, participation varies widely among crops. Participa- 
tion tends to be high for crops where yields are quite variable 
from year to year, and where the crop is the primary commodity 
in the area. Barley and wheat, for example, which are widely 
grown in semi-arid areas of the Plains, typically have high par- 
ticipation rates. Participation is also relatively high for certain 
specialty crops, sueh as raisins, which often require favorable 
weather at criucal points in the growing season. 

Coverage Too Low, 
Premiums Too High? 

The demand for crop insurance depends on an individual 
farmer's evaluation of the costs and benefits of insurance. If a 
farmer determines that the benefits of insurance do not out- 
weigh the costs, that farmer will not buy insurance. Research 
shows that participation in insurance programs is positively re- 
lated to expected returns of the policy. In a joint survey by 
ERS and the University of Maryland, 24. 1 percent of the 
respondents said their most important reason for not purchasing 
crop insurance was that the premiums are too high. 

The benefit of insurance depends on many factors, including a 
farmer's yield risk. Yield risk varies greatly among farmers, 
and farmers with higher yield variability axe more likely to buy 
crop insurance. Many farmers consider insurance that pays off 
only when yields fa! I below 75 percent of normal as inadequate; 
they prefer coverage for less extreme losses. Almost 20 percent 
of respondents cited too-low coverage as their reason for not 
buying insurance. 

Crop insurance is just one of many strategies available for deal- 
ing with risk. If a farmer is using other risk management 
strategies, the value of added protection from crop insurance 
might be small, and the fanner might prefer the risk of crop loss 
to the cost of purchasing crop insurance. The most important 
reason for not purchasing crop insurance — cited by 26 percent 
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of farmers surveyed — was that they preferred to absorb ihe risk 
themselves. 

On the other hand, farmers with high debt/asset ratios are more 
likely than oihers to buy crop insurance. This may reflect a 
realization that they are less able to absorb risk themselves, or 
bankers* concerns about risk in loan repayment. 

Common risk management strategies available to farmers are 
crop diversification, diversification into livestock, and off-farm 
employment, which diversifies total household income, Re- 
search shows that each of these three risk management 
strategies reduces the probability that a farmer will buy crop in- 
surance. Nearly 1 1 percent of respondents said the most impor- 
tant reason for not buying crop insurance was diversification of 
their farms. 

Other risk management strategies include purchase of commer- 
cial insurance against hail and fire (4.6 percent of farmers cited 
this as their principal reason for not buying Federal multi-peril 
crop insurance), participation in commodity programs, and use 
of futures markets. 

The existence of other forms of disaster assistance is commonly 
believed to have a negative effect on the demand for crop in- 
surance* However, only 3.5 percent of surveyed farmers cited 
this as the main reason for not purchasing crop insurance. 

Another factor affecting demand for crop insurance is whether 
the policy offered to the farmer reflects the true risk situation 
on the individual's farm. Because it is difficult for FClC to 
determine each farmer's risk situation, not all policies correctly 
reflect the actual risk. If a particular policy is based on greater 
risk than actually exists, the farmer is not as likely to buy the in- 
surance since the premium cost would be high for the protec- 
tion offered. 

The Cost 
OfProtection 

Crop insurance participation during the 1980's has been accom- 
panied by large losses. Over the period 1981-90, total indem- 
nities paid out exceeded total premiums (including the 
government-paid subsidy) by $2.5 billion. The aggregate loss 
ratio for the period, expressed as total indemnities divided by 
total premiums, was 1.5, compared with 1.1 for the period prior 
to 1980. 

Because of weather variations over time, the loss ratio for a 
given crop is unlikely to equal exactly 1.0 in any given year. 
For 1988 — one of the driest years on record — the loss ratio for 
all crops was 2.4, the largest loss ratio since passage of the 
1980 crop insurance act FCIC came close to breakeven in 
1987— the only year of the decade when the loss ratio was 
near 1.0. 



Loss ratios vary widely among crops and regions, and among 
major field crops lend to be highest for wheal and soybeans* 
Consistently high Joss ratios suggest that FCIC may have dif- 
ficulty developing premium rates that reflect production risks. 
Problems that have contributed to large losses and the lack of 
actuarial soundness include: 

* Adverse selection. This problem occurs when farmers 
know more about their own yield potential than does FCIC. 
For instance, a fanner might choose to sign up for crop in- 
surance in years when his soil moisture is low at the time 
of signup. As a result* the farmer correctly perceives his 
risk as larger than implied by the premium assessed, and 
buys insurance based on that knowledge. En this situation, 
FClC holds a disproportionate share of high-risk policies. 

* Moral hazard. Moral hazard occurs when a farmer alters 
his management practices, increasing the chance of collect- 
ing an indemnity payment. For instance, a farmer might 
buy insurance and then not farm as well as he would other- 
wise, increasing the chance of collecting a payment. 

* Rapid expansion. The rapid expansion of crop insurance 
coverage under the 1980 act very likely exacerbated ac- 
tuarial problems. A lack of adequate yield data at times led 
to underwriting errors* FClC has had particular problems 
assessing actuarial data fa soybeans in the South. Other 
areas of problems included safflower acreage in California 
and cranberry farms in the Northern Plains. 



Federal Crop Insurance Payments Continue 
To Exceed Premiums 

Loss ratio 
2.5 




0_WM 

1946-60 82 84 86 

Loss ratio equals payouts divided by premiums. 
'Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
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Crop Insurance for Over 50 Crops 






. Although not all crops are 


insurable In every county, 


over 50 different crops are currently 


covered by FCIC policies: 








Almonds 


Figs 


Onions 


Rice 


Apples 


Flax 


Peaches 


Rye 


Apricots 


Forage 


Peanuts 


Safflower 


Barley 


Forage seeding 


Pears 


Soybeans 


Beans, dry 


Grain sorghum 


Peas, dry 


Sugarbeets 


Beans, green 


Grapes 


Peas, green 


Sugarcane 


Canning tomatoes 


Hybrid com 


Pecans 


Sunflower 


Citrus 


Hybrid grain sorghum 


Peppers 


Sweetcom 


Citrus trees 


Macadamia nuts 


Plums 


Table grapes 


Cling peaches 


Macadamia trees 


Popcorn 


Tobacco 


Com 


Nectarines 


Potatoes 


Tomatoes, fresh 


Cotton 


Nursery stock 


Prunes 


Walnuts 


Cranberries 


Oats 


Raisins 


Wheat 



FCIC has taken several steps to help avert the large losses ex- 
perienced over the past decade. In response to audits by USDA 
and the General Accounting Office, FCIC created a compliance 
office in 1986 to monitor agreements with reinsured companies 
that deliver crop insurance to producers. Later audits have 
shown a decline in overpayments. 

FCIC has recently undertaken comprehensive rate reviews. As 
a result, FCIC has altered the premium rates charged to fanners 
so that the risk of loss is better reflected- For 1991 crops, rates 
increased by up to 15 percent in some areas, and declined as 
much as 5 pereent in others. 

Together with ad hoc disaster assistance, delivered through 
ASCSi and low-interest loans from the Fanners Home Ad- 
ministration, the total taxpayer cost of disaster assistance has 
been over $20 billion dollars between 1983 and 1989. 

Government outlays escalated because of widespread drought 
in 1988 and 1989- These largeexpenditures— over$13 billion* 
for the 2 years — intensified the need to reduce government 
costs and increase the attractiveness of the crop insurance pro- 
gram to farmers. 

It is important to remember that subsidized crop insurance is 
only a portion of total Federal outlays for disaster protection to 
farmers. Ad hoc disaster assistance is free tofarmers, while at 
least a portion of Federal crop insurance is paid by farmers. 

It is important as well to remember that ad hoc disaster assis- 
tance also shares many of the same problems of crop insurance, 
such as the determination of equitable yields. In addition, 
ASCS— the agency that delivers ad hoc assistance— has limited 
data on nonprogram crops on which to base disaster payments. 
FCIC uses its extensive crop data to help match erops that have 
more variable yields with higher premiums. 



1990 Farm Act Addressed 
Program Soundness 

The 1990 farm act directed the FCIC to improve the actuarial 
soundness of the crop insurance program and encourage private 
companies to develop new, innovative policies. Specifically, 
the act: 

• directs FCIC to adopt rates and coverage that improve ac- 
tuarial soundness, with rate increases limited to 20 percent 
in any given year, 

• directs reinsured companies to bear a larger share of the 
risk of loss; 

• requires policyholders to provide Social Security numbers, 
in order to combat fraud; 

• authorizes fines up to $10,000 and disqualification from 
the program for 10 years, for providing false or inaccurate 

information. 



For More on Crop Insurance . . 

See the forthcoming ERS report 

Reforming Federal Crop Insurance 
by Joe Glauber, Jerry Skees, and 
Joy Harwood 

Topics include: 

' FCIC performance 
' Area-based insurance 

Available this winter 

Watch Agricultural Outlook for details on 

ordering. 
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In addition to the provisions authorized in the 1990 act* FCIC 
implemented a program called "nonstandard classification" in 
1 991 , to identify high-risk individuals who have repeated 
severe losses and high indemnity payments. Policies meeting 
the selection criteria will be identified and subjected to review 
and rate changes. 

FClC initialed this program to address concerns that a dispro- 
portionate share of losses during the 1980' s was paid on a small 
percentage of policies. For instance,40 percent of losses (in- 
demnities in excess of premiums) for soybeans over the 1983- 
89 period was concentrated in 1 ,4 percent of the soybean 
policies. 

Based on review findings, the insured's contract will undergo 
coverage or rate adjustments to improve the program's actuarial 
soundness. This system was implemented for 1991 soybeans, 
and will be in effect for wheat, corn, cotton, grain sorghum, and 
peanuts for the 1992 crop year. 

However, two of the major changes made recently — increasing 
rates by up to 20 percent annually, and tightening policy terms 
through nonstandard classification — will likely reduce program 
participation. 

Innovation May Improve 
Long-Run Participation 

Despite rate reforms, innovative policy development may at- 
tract some new farmers into the program. Some insurance com- 
panies haveexplorcd the idea of offering coverage above the 
75-perceni maximum offered by FClC so that less severe tosses 
can be covered. 
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In addition, there has been some interest in an area-loss type of 
program. Under such a program, both the premiums and indem- 
nities would be based on the yield of an area — say a county— 
and not the farmer's individual yield. Participating fanners 
would receive a payment when the area yield fell below a 
predetermined yield guarantee. 

With this type of program, it would be easier to achieve ac- 
tuarial soundness and reduce administrative costs, Because in- 
dividual and county yield losses often move together, and in the 
same direction, producers would have coverage against 
widespread yield loss. In addition, the government could real- 
ize savings because adverse selection and moral hazard 
problems would be reduced. Administrative costs would be 
low because claims would be adjusted at the area level, not in- 
dividually. 

However, an area-loss program has drawbacks. In particular, a 
producer might experience a large toss, through no fault of his 
own, and be ineligible for an indemnity payment because the 
area trigger was not met. Similarly, farmers with normal yields 
in an area with qualifying losses may collect indemnities. 
Given such potential inequities, lenders may be more hesitant to 
make loans under such a program. 

And, because the concept of an area-loss program is untested, 
there is no basis for determining whether producers would par- 
ticipate in such a program. In the meantime, crop insurance 
continues as the main form of permanent disaster protection for 
farmers. The longer term effects of the 1990 farm act on 
government losses and participation levels, and of additional in- 
novative policies, remain to be seen. [Joy Harwood (202) 219- 
0840, Linda Calvin (202)219-0689, and Joe Glauber (202) 
395-5040}. 23 
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Toble 1 -Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 
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1990 
Annual 






1991 








1992 




Annual 
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IN 


IV F 


Annual F 
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Annual F 


Prices received by farme* s (1 977-100) 
Livestock & product* 
Crops 


147 
160 
134 


150 
170 
128 


146 
167 
124 


152 
165 
138 


146 
158 
137 


142 
161 
123 


146 
164 
127 


142 
158 
126 
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Prices paid by farmers. {1 977-100) 
Production items 
Commodities A cervices, interest. 
taxes, 4 wages 


165 
178 


171 
184 


173 
188 


175 

190 


173 
189 


163 
161 


171 
187 


— 


— 


Cash receipts (Sbil.) 1/ 
Livestock ($bil.) 
Crops ($ bil.) 


160 
84 
76 


169 
90 
79 


162 
87 
75 


171 
84 
87 


174 
87 
87 


167 

90 
77 


166-171 
85-89 
79-83 


— 


— 


Market basket (1982-64*100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost (%) 


125 
107 

134 
30 


134 

114 

144 

30 


137 

109 

153 

29 


139 

109 

154 

28 


— 


— 


— 


— 


f. 


RetaiE prices {1 982-84-100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 


125 

124 
127 


132 
132 
133 


136 
136 
136 


137 
137 

137 


136 
135 
139 


1$7 
136 
141 


137 

136 
138 


— 


"— 


Agricultural exports f$ bil.) 2/ 
Agricultural Imports ($ bil.) 2/ 


39.7 

21.5 


40.1 
22.5 


11.3 
5.8 


8.8 
5.5 


8.4 
5.3 


— 


37.5 
22.5 


— 


— 


Commercial production 
Red meat (mil. lb.) 
Poultry (mil. Ib.i 
Eggsfmil.doz.J 
Mi* (ML lb.) 


39,418 
22.039 

5,598 
144.3 


38.608 

23.635 

5,660 

146^3 


9.465 

5.837 

1.418 

37.5 


9,635 

6,296 

1,416 

38.6 


9.963 

6.405 

1.440 

36.1 


10.364 

6.330 

1,455 

358 


39.427 
24.868 

5.729 
146.0 


9.792 

6.100 

1.430 

37.4 


40.957 

25.825 

5J45 

148.6 


Consumption* per capita * 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 


210.4 


210.8 


50.9 


53,3 


54.7 


57.0 


216.0 


52.7 


222.4 


Com beginning stocks (miL bu.) 3/ 
Corn use (mil. bu.) 3/ 


4,259.1 
7,260.1 


1,930.4 
8.113.4 


1344.5 
2.338,1 


6,940,3 
2,151.6 


4.789.0 
1.798 3 


2,992.0 
1.471.8 


1.344.5 
7,759.8 


1.520.9 


7.600.0 


Prices 4/ 

Choice rteflrs— Neb. Direct (S/cwt)*' 
Barrows A gilts— 7 mkte, (S/cwt) 
Broilere— T2-city (ctsJIbj 
Eggs — NY gr. A large (cts./dozj 
Milk— all at plant (tfcwt) 

Wheat— KC HRW ordinary ($/bu<) 
Corn— Chicago ($A>u.l 
Soybeane — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41-34 (ctSJlb.) 


73.86 

44.03 

59.0 

81.9 

13.57 

4,36 
2.55 
6.70 
63,7 


78.56 

54.45 

54.8 

82.2 

13.68 

3.44 

2.51 
5.93 
71,3 


80.09 

5150 

51.2 

85.9 

11.60 

2,81 
2.45 
5.70 
75.4 


77 92 

53.34 
52.2 

70 2 
11.37 

3.00 

2.51 
5,73 
81.0 


69.37 

50.85 

54.2 

77.1 

12.23 


72-76 
42-46 
46-50 
80-84 
12.90- 
13.90 


74-76 
49-51 
50-52 
78-BO 
1200- 
12.30 


73-79 
41-47 
46-52 
75-61 
11.50- 
12.50 


73-79 
40-46 
47-53 
73-79 
11.60- 
12.60 




1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 



Gross cash income ($ bit.) 
Gross cash expenses ($ bil.) 



Net cash income ($ bil.l 
Ml.) 



Net farm m come ($ bil.) 



150.6 
111.0 

39.5 
15 3 



155.5 

119,0 

36.6 
263 



157.2 
109,3 

47.9 
31 A 



152.0 

105.2 

46.7 
31.0 



164.9 

109.6 

55.3 
39.7 



171.8 
114.4 

57.4 
41.0 



179.5 
121.2 

58,3 
49.2 



185.1 
125.4 

597 

49.6 



181-186 
124-129 

54-59 

41-46 



768 
788 



801 
771 



713 
662 



640 
577 



599 
526 



632 
538 



661 
545 



666 
529 



Farm real estate values Si 
Nominal {% per acre) 
Real (1982 fe 

1/ Quarterly data eeasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct.-Sept. fiscal years ending with year Indicated. 3/ Sept.-Nov. first quarter, 

Dec.-' 

a vera gee, 

* The pork carcass to retail con vertjjon factor has been revised. ** Omaha Choice steer price has been replaced by the Nebraska Direct. 1*100-1 .300 lb. 
Choice steer price. 



682 
519 



Feb. second quarter 'Mar-May third quarter: Jun.-Aug. fourthquarter; Sept.-Aug". annual. Use includes exports ^domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
gee, Jan. -Dec. SI 1990-91 values as ot January 1, 1986-69 values as of February 1. 19S3-85veiues asof April 1. F-forecast. — m not available. 
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U.S. & Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.— U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data. 



Gross national product 
Personal coo sumption 
expend i lure 8 

Durable poods 

Nondurable good* 
Clothing & shoe* 
Food & Dover age ■ 

Service* 
Gross private domestic 
investment 

Fixed investment 

Change [n business Inventories 
Net export! of goods & service* 
Government purchase! of 
goods & service! 



Groaa national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverage* 
Services 

Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed Investment 
Change In business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & service* 

GNP Implicit price deflator (% change) 
Disposable personal income [$ bii.) 
Disposable per . Income (1982 $ bil.> 
Per capita dispoeabJs per. Income ($) 
Per capita di*. per. Income (1982 $) 
U.S. population, total, incl. military 
abroad (mil .) 
Civilian population (mil.) 



Industrial production (1987.100) 
Leading economic Indicator* (19B2.100) 

Civilian employment (mil. person*) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Personal income ($bil, snnual rate) 

Money etock-M2 (daily ayg.) ($ bll.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasure b\\\ rate (%) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (%) 
Housing Starts (1 ■000)2/ 

Auto sale* at retail, total (mil.) 

Business inventory/sales ratio 

Sales of all retail stores ($ bii.) 
Nondurable goods stores ($ oil.) 
Food stores (S bii.) 
Eating & drinking places ($ bit.) 
Apparel & accessory store* ($ 6*0 



Foreign exchange value of the dollar 
Japanese yen per U.S. dollar 
German mark* per U.S. dollar 



1988 



4,873.7 



062.5 



4.018.9 



Annual 



1930 



1991 



1080 



1990 



II 



ili 



iV 



i 



1.025,8 1.098.1 1.086.4 1,102,8 1,132.9 1.141-5 

1982 $ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at snnual rates) 
4,170.0 4,153,4 4,124.1 



4.117.7 4.167.3 



4,155.1 



MR 



$ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annuai rates) 
6,200,8 5 T 455.1 6,443.3 6,514.8 5,527.3 5.557.7 5,812.4 



3.238.2 


3.450.1 


3.557.3 


3.622.7 


3.693.4 


3.724.9 


3,742.8 


3.780.0 


457.5 


474.6 


4B0.3 


478.4 


482.3 


468,6 


455 3 


4537 


,060.0 


1.130.0 


1.193.7 


1,179.0 


1.205.0 


1,218.0 


1.212.7 


1.221.7 


101.1 


204.5 


213.2 


212,8 


216.8 


211,6 


213.3 


218.4 


562.8 


595.3 


624.7 


823.3 


820.8 


629.4 


636.7 


642.8 


1,720.7 


1.845.5 


1.083.3 


1.965.3 


2.006.2 


2.040.4 


2,074.8 


2,1134 


747.1 


771.2 


741.0 


759.0 


759.7 


698.3 


660.0 


654,0 


720.8 


742.9 


748.1 


745.8 


760,7 


729,2 


694.1 


694.0 


26.2 


28.3 


-5.0 


13,4 


9.0 


-30.8 


-34.2 


-40,0 


-74.1 


-45,1 


-31.2 


-24.9 


-41,3 


-28.8 


13.5 


18.1 



1,161,3 



4.116.9 



2,606,5 

418.2 
909,4 

165,0 

462,2 

1,278,9 


2,656.8 

428.0 
919.9 
172,7 

482.9 
1,300.0 


2.681.8 
427.4 
011,1 
172.6 
457.4 

1.343.1 


2,878.8 
426.8 

011.2 
171.3 
459.3 

1.346.8 


2.696.8 

429.5 
016.4 
174.4 
459.4 
1.350,8 


2.673.8 
415.6 

001.2 
170,6 
453.6 

1.356.7 


2.663.7 
402 9 

897.1 

167.0 

453,5 

1 H 363.7 


2.680.5 
401.4 
902.2 
171.1 
453 3 

1.376.9 


705,7 
682 1 

23.8 
-75,9 


716,9 

693.1 

23,8 

-54.1 


688.7 

692.3 

-3.6 

-33.8 


700.7 

691,2 

0.5 

-44.6 


697.0 

692.3 

4.7 

-46.6 


656,3 

682.7 

-26,4 

-8.8 


823.7 
648.6 

-25.0 
7.1 


617,8 

650,9 
-33.3 
-12,6 


780.6 


798.1 


820.8 


B20,2 


822.7 


832.3 


829.8 


833,4 


3.3 
3.479.2 

2.800.5 
14.123 
11.368 


4.1 
3.725.5 
2.869.0 

14,973 
11.531 


4.1 
3.9461 
2,893.6 
15.695 
11.509 


4,7 
3 H 925.7 
2.002,8 
15.639 
11.664 


3.7 

3.969.1 
2.89S.0 
15,765 
11.611 


2,8 

4.001,9 
2.872.4 
15.849 
11.376 


5.2 

4.021.3 
2,861.9 

15.887 
11.307 


4.5 
4.068.1 
2.877.9 

16.035 
11.343 


246,4 
244.1 


24S ,8 
246.6 


251.4 
246.2 


251,0 
248.9 


251.8 
249.8 


252.6 
250.4 


252,9 
250.8 


2533 
251.1 




Annual 




1990 






1991 










1988 


1989 


1990 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 








Monthly data seasonally adjusted 






105.4 
142.7 


106.1 
144.9 


109.2 
144.0 


110,5 
144.4 


106.4 
142.9 


f07.3 
143,7 


108.0 
145.4 


108.2 
145.4 


1150 

5.4 

4.070.8 


117 3 

5.2 
4.364 3 


117.9 

5,4 

4.645.5 


117.7 

5.6 
4,675.0 


116.6 

6.9 

4.787,3 


116.9 

7,0 
4.811.0 


1167 
68 

4.803.5 


116,4 

6.8 

4.823,8 


3,069,9 
6.69 

0.71 
1,468 


3,223.1 

8,12 

9.26 

1.376 


3.328,2 
7.51 
9.32 

1.193 


3,309.7 

7.44 

9.41 

1,131 


3.397.2 

5.51 
8,36 

983 


3,402.1 

5.60 

9.01 

1.034 


3.391.9 

5,58 

9.00 

1.059 


3,391,9 

5.39 

8.75 

1.065 


10.6 
1,49 
137.6 
85,3 
27.2 
13.9 
7.1 


9,9 

1.51 
I45,t 

90.8 

28.8 

14.5 

7,6 

Annual 


9.5 

1,51 

150.6 

66.0 

30.2 

15.2 

7J9 


9.4 
1.48 
151.0 
97.2 
30.3 
15.2 

8.1 

1990 
Sept 


8,4 

1.51 

152.7 

08.6 

31.1 

15.8 

8.1 


9,0 

1,50 

152.6 

98.4 

31.3 

16.0 

8,1 


9.1 
1.49 
153.4 
99.2 
31.1 
15,9 

8.2 

1991 


8.3 

P 152,3 
P 99.2 
P 31.0 
P 16.0 
P 8.2 


1986 


1989 


1990 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


128.2 
1.757 


138,1 
1.881 


145.0 
1.617 


133.4 
1.570 


139.6 
1.780 


137.8 

1.785 


136.8 

1.744 


134.3 
1.603 



1/ Annual data as of December of the year listed. 2/ Private, Including farm. R ■ revised. P ■ preliminary. — ■ not available. 
Information contact Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313, 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 



World, less U,S. 

Real GDP 

Consumer price 8 

March, export* 
Developed less U,S. 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

Merclv export© 
Developing 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

Merch. exports 
Asia 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

Merch, exports 
Latin America 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

March, exports 
Africa 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

March, exports 
Middle East 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

Merch ►exports 
Centre) Europe, & USSR 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

March, exports 



1982 


1983 


1964 


1985 


1980 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 


1992 F 


Average 
1961-90 










Annual parcenl change 












0,7 
14.7 
-7.7 


2,1 
14.1 

-1.5 


4.1 

12,2 

0.4 


3.8 

12.3 

1.0 


2.9 
0.6 
10.9 


35 

11.fi 
18.3 


4,3 
18.5 
12.8 


3.4 

357 

12 


2.4 
39.5 
14.7 


1,6 

44.5 
8.9 


2.8 

30.1 

8.9 


2.9 

182 
0.9 


1.0 
-4.4 


2.1 

6.4 
-0.5 


3.7 

4.9 
0,3 


3.5 
4.2 

4.6 


2.8 

2.5 
1fi.4 


3.2 

2.5 
17.8 


4.4 

2.9 

122 


3.0 

4.0 
6.0 


3,3 

4.5 
17.1 


2,0 
4.1 
9.8 


3.1 

4.1 
7,2 


2.9 

5.0 

a.7 


1.0 

30.1 
-12.fi 


1.8 
39.7 
-3.3 


4.5 

35,8 

6.4 


43 
36.0 
-5 3 


33 
27.5 

-5.5 


4.0 
353 

10.7 


3.6 
56.4 
14.3 


3.2 
75 9 
10.2 


2,6 
102.6 

9.2 


2.9 

40.9 
3,3 


4.0 

26.4 

9.7 


3.0 

46.fi 
36 


S.S 

6.0 

-0.5 


7,8 

6.4 
4.6 


75 

6.9 
14.6 


6.6 

7,8 

-0.fi 


6.4 

5,6 
8.8 


7.3 
7.3 

30.1 


0,3 

11.4 
23.2 


6.0 
9.8 

11.5 


5.3 

6,0 
11,5 


5.0 

9.1 
7,5 


5.2 
9.2 

9.5 


6.8 
7.9 

11.4 


-1.fl 
70,3 

-10.5 


-2.7 
113 9 

-1 5 


3.4 

117.4 

10.2 


3.3 

128.2 

-7.7 


3.6 
82.6 

-17,9 


3.7 

116.0 
13.6 


0.7 

218.6 
14.1 


0.2 

345.8 
12.3 


-1.0 

521.0 

0.2 


1,0 
122.9 

2,0 


3.3 

65.5 
9.4 


0.9 

178,3 

2.4 


0.8 

14.1 

-32.4 


-1.4 

19,4 
20,0 


0,8 

10.1 
13,5 


4.5 

12.3 

-14,1 


23 

12.6 
-10,1 


1.3 
13.1 
16.0 


6.6 
10.9 

-2.4 


3.6 
22.1 
-0.1 


1.9 
13,0 
18.6 


2.0 
21,9 
-3.8 


29 

14,0 
8.0 


19 

16.9 

1.1 


-2.5 

133 

-20.9 


37 

13.3 

-22.2 


2,4 

10.4 
-10,0 


2,7 

13.6 
-B,3 


-2.0 

14.9 
-20.6 


0.3 
10.1 

12.0 


09 

19.4 

1,7 


3.2 

14.5 
19.6 


-1.5 
9.1 

14.4 


-3.3 
137 
-6.5 


8.5 
13.9 

11.9 


0.9 
15.1 
-3.8 


2.4 

15,4 
8.1 


27 
6.4 
3,8 


1.9 
5.8 
1.0 


0.6 

8.3 
-1.9 


3.3 

10.1 

5.7 


1.0 
12.4 
10.1 


1,6 

20.6 

5,2 


1.0 
03,8 

-0.1 


-7.1 
83.1 

-5.3 


-14.8 
221.2 
-10.9 


-2,4 

154.9 
3,1 


0.6 
28,3 

3.0 



F » forecast. 

Information conlact: Alberto Jerardo. (202) 219-0717. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



1938 


1989 


1990 


Sept 
1977 


Apr 
-100 


Mar 


June 


July 


Aug R 


SeplP 


133 


147 


150 


148 


149 


152 


155 


150 


147 


148 


120 


134 


128 


123 


131 


133 


146 


153 


135 


140 


133 


156 


123 


103 


110 


112 


103 


106 


111 


120 


120 


12* 


123 


120 


124 


122 


115 


113 


117 


117 


117 


123 


118 


115 


119. 


117 


113 


112 


116 


11/ 


95 


98 


107 


108 


117* 


114 


111 


109 


111 


110 


132 


145 


149 


153 


153 


153 


153 


153 


14a 


153 


108 


102 


92 


95 


94 


93 


92 


89 


as 


89 


185 


192 


T92 


198 


213 


235 


398 


364 


365 


333 


m 


203 


202 


210 


228 


253 


449 


410 


412 


440 


140 


152 


154 


146 


169 


214 


172 


133 


121 


131 


136 


144 


144 


139 


163 


224 


163 


120 


106 


118 


124 


18fl 


101 


131 


164 


222 


188 


191 


132 


123 


150 


160 


170 


172 


160 


185 


163 


162- 


153 


155 


163 


174 


193 


105 


193 


196 


192 


188 


180 


174 


120 


140 


141 


143 


116 


117 


117 


122 


127 


130 


118 


1J7 


131 


123 


122 


110 


120 


127 


125 


124 


170 


173 


184 


^_ 


190 








139 


^_ 


^_ 


157 


105 


171 


™ 


175 


^ 


_ 


173 


™ 


— 


m 


136 


t2« 


— 


125 


— 


— 


llfl 


— 


— 


192 


104 


213 


— 


223 


_ 


^ 


214 


, — 


— 


150 


165 


105 


— 


163 


— 


— 


163 


— 


— 


130 


137 


131 


***. 


130 


_ 


_ 


136 


_ 


_ 


127 


139 


139 


— 


153 


— 


— 


153 


— r 


— 


167 


180 


204 


— 


103 


_ 


_ 


106 


_ 


_ 


1« 


150 


154 


— 


157 


— 


— 


157 


. 


— 


215 


223 


231 


— 


247 


— 


— 


248 





— 


181 


193 


202 


— 


210 


— , 


_ 


210 


__ 


_ 


,197 


203 


2l« 


— 


227 


— 


— 


227 





— 


133 


141 


144 


— 


144 


_~ 


— 


14* 





T 


151 


161 


166 


— 


172 


_ 


_ 


172 


_ 


<r 


182 


176 


174 


— 


173 


_ 


— 


173 


— 


— 


147 


152 


157 


— 


162 


— 


— 


162 





, 


177 


135 


>91 


i— 


202 


— 


— 


202 








160 


167 


172 


— 


176 


— 


— 


174 


f 


— 


81 


83 


82 


80 


78 


80 


82 


79 


73 


78 


632 


074 


634 


676 


679 


694 


706 


035 


€72 


676 


1.107 


1.220 


1,265 


— 


1,305 


— 


— 


1.299 


— 


— 


54 


55 


54 


— 


£2 


— 


— 


53 


— 


— 



Price ■ received 
All farm product! 
AJJ crops 
Food grain* 
Feed gralni*. hay 
FeeograJm 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil -bearing cropi 
Fruit, till 
Fre*h market 1/ 
CommerdtJ vegetable 
Fresh maiket 
Potatoet A dry beam 
Uveetoc* A produce 
Meat animal t 
Dairy product* 
Pouitfy&eggi 
PrJceipaEd 

Commodfttoi & wrvicas 
interttl.taxe*, &wigeratei 
Production lie mi 
Feed 

Feeder Irvetfock 
Seed 
Fertiliser 

Agricultural chamicali 
Fueli & energy 
Farm & motor eupplfei 
Aula* 4 trucks 

Tractor i & aelf-propelled machinery 
Other machinery 
Building A fencmg 
Firm lervicei & cash renl 
rnt. payable pef acre on farm real etfate debt 
Taxetpayable per acre on term real aetata 
Wage ralei (•MeonaW^ adjusted) 
Production Kemajntereit. tax**, Awageretei 

Rauo. prfcei received to pricei paid {**) 2/ 
Pricee received (1910-14«10C) 
Price* paid, etc (pafity index) { igl 0-1 4-100) 
Parity ratio (1910-14-100) (%)2/ 

1/ Freeh market tor noncftrui; treeh rnarket 4 Proce«ing for cElra». 2/ Ratio of index of prtcet received Tor all farm product* tofc-ideK of pricei paid lor 
commoditiea <\ nrvicea. i>ntera«t. taxet, A wage ralei. Raito use ■ the moat recent pricei paid index. Pricetpaid data ere quarterly A will b* published 
In January, April, July, AOctober. ft*reviced. P « preliminary — »not ivailaole. 

Infomwtton contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 







Annual 1/ 




1990 
Sept 








1991 






CROPS 
All wheat (i/buj 
Rice, rough (Vcwt) 
Corn ($/bu J 
Sorghum ($/cwt) 


1986 


1980 


1990 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug R 


SeptP 


3 72 

2.54 

4.05 


3.72 
7.35 
2.36 
3.70 


2.61 
6.73 

2.30 
3.75 


2.46 
6.25 
2.32 

3.96 


2,60 
7.46 
2.42 

4.05 


264 
7.42 
2.38 
4.11 


255 

7.40 
2.31 
3.60 


2.49 
7.28 
2.27 

3.96 


2.63 

7.00 
2,33 

4.01 


2.80 
7.23 
2.37 
4.02 


AJI hay. bafed (Won) 
Soybean" ji/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (cts./lb) 


85.20 
7.42 
55.6 


86.00 

5.70 
66.2 


88.00 
5.75 
67.8 


86 20 
5 99 

65.1 


66.60 
5,77 

70.6 


64.20 
5.67 
680 


71.60 

5.55 
67.2 


70.60 
5.36 
65.7 


71.60 
5.66 
66,0 


68.10 
5,70 
66.6 


Potatoes f$/cwt) 
Lettuce f.$/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes fresh <$/cwt) 2/ 
Onions ($/cwt) 
Dry edtbte beans ($/cwt) 


6.02 

14,70 

27.10 

0,75 

29.90 


7.36 

12,60 
33,10 
11.40 
28,50 


6,15 
11.50 

27,40 
10.50 
18.50 


5.36 
16.30 
24.80 

0.01 
16.30 


6.83 

6.93 
40.30 
20.10 
10.60 


0.70 
23.10 
54.40 
22.60 
20,00 


8.16 

9 46 

56.40 

14,60 

17.60 


6.05 
6.65 

20.10 
17,00 
21.40 


5.52 
7.07 

22.50 
11.90 
15.80 


5.07 

io,eo 

24.70 
11.00 
16.60 


Apples for fresh use (cts.flb.) 
Pears for fresh use (S/ton) 
Oranges, all use* ($/box> 3/ 
Grapefruit, all uses(S/box) 3/ 


17.4 

358.00 

7.18 

5.43 


13.0 

336,00 

7.08 

4.45 


20.0 

340.00 

5,99 

6.21 


24.5 

385.00 

4.71 

5,73 


10,0 

300.00 

7.37 

£.10 


22.5 

431.00 
7,95 
4.01 


24.2 

754.00 

21,35 

5.44 


24.8 

10.48 

4.82 


24.6 

399,00 

20.81 

2,86 


20.2 

477.00 
21.97 

1,38 


LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle (Stew!) 
Calves (&cwt) 
Hoge ($/cwt) 
Lambs (Vcwt) 


66 80 
89.85 
42.54 

63.50 


69.67 
01.84 
43.24 
67.33 


74.70 
96.61 

53.99 
56,01 


75,00 
05.40 
54 30 
52,80 


76.00 

109.00 

50.80 

54.60 


75.00 

107.00 

54.10 

57.60 


73.60 

1 06.00 

64.70 

55.30 


71.60 

103.00 

54.20 

57.70 


68 80 
98.30 
51.20 
63.40 


87 40 
96.20 
46.60 
61.90 


AJI milk, sold to plants ($/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade <$/cwt) 
Broilers (Cts Jib) 
Eggs (cts./doz.) 47 
Turkeys (cte,/lb,) 
Wool (cte./lbj 5/ 


12.26 
11.15 

34.0 
53.2 
36.0 

138.0 


13.56 

12.38 

36.1 

70,0 

40.0 

124.0 


13.78 
12.33 

32,4 
70.4 
38.4 
76.8 


13.00 
12 40 
34,0 
68,8 
40.3 
53,2 


11.30 
10.10 
30.4 
65.1 
36.7 
56,4 


11.40 
10.20 
31.3 
50,5 
38.0 
67.4 


11.40 
10.40 
31.4 
50.3 
30.7 
71.8 


11.60 
10.80 
32,8 
65.0 
40.0 
56.4 


12.30 
11.40 
32 3 
638 
40.7 
53.0 


12.60 

11.80 
32.1 
63.0 
40.2 
63.0 



1/ Season average price by crop war for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestock. 2) Excludes Hawaii, 3/ Equivalent on-tree returns, 
4/ Average of all eggs sold by producers Including hatching eggs Si eggs sold at retail. Si Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. 
Rarevised. P* preliminary. — not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202)210-0313, 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Consumer Price Index, all items 
Consumer Price index, less food 

AJI food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Rsb 

Egps 

Oairy products 2) 

Fats A oiie 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery product* 
Sugar & sweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities lees footwear 

footwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcoholic 

1/Beef + veeJ. lamb, pork, 1 processed meat. 2) Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter 

Information contact: Ann nunc*n (202) 210-0313. 



Annual 


1900 
Aug 










1991 






n 


1900 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 










1982-84.100 












130.7 
130.3 


131,6 
1313 


134.6 
134 3 


134.8 
134.6 


135.0 
134.8 


135.2 
134,0 


135.6 
135.4 


136.0 
135.7 


136,2 
136.1 


136.6 
136.7 


132.4 


132,0 


135.8 


135.5 


135.6 


136 7 


136.8 


137.2 


136,5 


136.0 


1334 


134.3 


135.8 


1362 


136.5 


137.1 


137.5 


137.0 


138.4 


138.7 


132,3 
128.5 
128.8 

120.6 


132.7 
130.5 
128.5 
136.5 


138,4 
133,5 
1329 

136.5 


135.7 
132.8 
132,6 

135.1 


136.0 
133,1 
132.0 

135.2 


137.0 
.132.7 
133.4 
133.3 


136,0 
133.4 
134.1 
134.2 


137.4 
133.5 
133.2 
136.1 


136.0 
133.1 
132 6 
136.7 


134.0 
132.0 
132.3 
135.7 


132.5 
146.7 
124.1 
126.6 
126 3 
170.0 


133.6 
1452 
110.6 

127.3 
127.4 
169.6 


131.3 
151 1 
139.8 
125,2 
132,4 
190.2 


132.7 
148.7 
125.4 
125.2 
133.1 
100.6 


131.0 
140.6 
133.1 
124.0 
1325 
195,0 


131,1 
148.2 
124.8 
124.5 
133.0 
202.3 


132.7 

147.0 
112.4 
124.4 
1326 
204.8 


131.5 

146.7 
110.2 
123.0 
131.6 
204.4 


132.5 

146.1 
113.0 

124.0 
131 .8 
198.6 


132.4 
145.2 

121.0 
124.5 
132.1 
187.4 


136.0 
151.1 
162 6 
127.5 


140.0 
139.6 
169.6 
128.8 


134.7 

159,0 
139.6 
127.7 


133.2 
152 5 
140.0 
128.4 


132.2 

151.1 
130.6 

126 2 


132 3 
160.2 

144,4 
128.4 


132,1 

167.3 
149.1 
128.7 


131.2 

180.5 
165.8 

130.0 


130.6 
157.7 
1643 

120.3 


130.0 

142.2 
156,2 
128.7 


140.0 
124.7 


141.4 
125.6 


144,3 
127.3 


1443 
127.1 


144.3 
128.3 


145.2 
128.2 


145,3 
120.2 


145.7 
120,5 


145.6 
120.0 


146.5 
130.3 


113.5 


114.3 


115.7 


116.3 


114.0 


115.5 


1140 


1130 


113.1 


112.0 


122.6 
117.4 
181.6 

129.3 


120.5 
116.3 

185.8 
130.2 


122.0 
117,3 

195.8 
137.3 


124.8 
118.4 
196.7 
141.6 


127.7 
120.8 
107.6 
142.2 


120.1 
121.0 

199.2 
142.6 


128.3 
121,7 

190.6 
142,7 


125,2 

120.2 
202.0 

143.0 


123.2 
110.3 
203.7 
143.4 


123.2 

120.2 
204.7 
143,8 
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Table 7,-Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average <Not Seasonally Adjusted). 







Annual 




1990 
Aug 








1991 








ides 


1989 


1990 


Mar 


AprR 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 












1962- 


100 










Finished goods 1/ 


108.0 


113.8 


119.2 


119.3 


120.9 


121.1 


121.7 


121.9 


121.6 


121.7 


Consumer foods 


112.8 


118.7 


124.4 


124.9 


125.2 


125.3 


126.2 


125.4 


124.6 


123.4 


Fresh fruit 

Fresh & dried vegetables 

Dried fruit 

Canned trull & Juice 

Frozen fruit & juice 


113.5 
105.5 
99.1 
120.2 
129.8 


113.2 
118.7 
103.0 
122.7 
123,9 


117.3 
118.1 

106.7 
128 9 
138.9 


120.7 
98.0 

105.0 
128.1 

146.4 


135.1 

97.2 

111,4 

128.6 
112.9 


131.9 
119.7 

111.4 
126.S 
1l2.fi 


132 4 
148.7 
111.3 
127.3 
112.8 


137.9 
135 7 
111.3 
126.8 
112.7 


145.0 
107.4 
111.8 
128.5 
112.7 


134.2 
91.4 
110.9 
128,6 
109.5 


Fresh veg. axel, potatoes 
Canned veg. & juices 
Frozen vegetables 
Potatoes 

Bakery products 


100.4 
108.3 
108.6 
113.9 
BS.6 
126 4 


103.9 
118.6 
115.5 
153.8 
119.6 
135.4 


107.8 
116.7 
118.5 

157.3 
117.8 
140.9 


79.0 
115.2 
118.3 

161.9 
114.4 
141.0 


flB.4 

115.1 
118,3 
134.8 

131.7 
145.8 


112.8 
113.8 
117.9 
156.4 
113.2 
145.6 


157.0 
114,8 
118.0 
136.1 

94.8 
145.5 


136.0 
112.7 
117.7 

146.7 

96.9 

1463 


102.0 
113.1 
117.5 

137.8 
100.7 
146.1 


82.8 
111.9 

117.8 
123.7 

109.0 
146.9 


Meats 

Beef &veai 

Pork 

Processed poullry 

Rsh 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Soft drinks 


99.9 
101 4 

95.0 
111.8 
143.7 
102.2 
113.8 
118.8 
114.3 


104.8 
108.9 
97.7 
120.4 
142.9 
110.6 
119,9 
116.8 
177.7 


118.9 
116.0 
119,7 
113.8 
146.6 
117.2 
124.8 
123,2 
122.3 


119.8 
118.2 
126,2 
114.4 
138.9 
120 2 
125.8 
129.4 
121.8 


117,8 
118.2 
117.7 
108.4 
156.7 
111.9 
119.8 
122.7 
127.0 


117,4 
118.4 
115.7 
109.0 
155.8 
111.5 
119.2 
120.8 
127.2 


118.0 
117.5 
118.9 
111,8 
165.1 
111.6 
119.7 
117.2 
126.0 


117.4 
114.9 

120.8 
111.8 
146.4 
112.0 
118.8 
115.0 
126,5 


116.1 
111.6 
121.8 
113,3 

146.8 
113.6 
1192 
111.6 

1258 


111.2 

104.8 
117.0 

113.5 
139.5 
115.1 
118.4 
117.4 
125.1 


Consumer finished goods J ese foods 


103.1 


ioa.g 


115.3 


115.1 


117.0 


117.2 


118.1 


118.8 


118.3 


119.0 


Beverage*, alcoholic 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 


111.8 
111.7 
115.1 

171.9 


115,2 
114.5 
120.8 
194.8 


117.2 

117.4 
125.6 

221 .5 


118.8 
118.0 
126.0 
224.3 


124.0 
119.0 
128.0 
239.6 


124.3 
119.4 
128.3 
243.3 


123.2 
119.2 
128.4 
243.4 


123.3 
119.5 
128.8 
249.1 


123.9 
119.8 
128.7 
254.3 


123.4 
120.0 
129.4 
254.9 


Intermediate male rial* 27 


107.1 


112.0 


114.5 


114.4 


1142 


113.9 


114.1 


114.3 


114.0 


114.3 


Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oils 


108.0 
105,7 
1089 

n 6,6 


112.7 
114.8 
118.2 

103.1 


117.9 
103.8 
122.7 

115.7 


120.4 

96.5 

122.6 

128.4 


116.2 

94.4 

111.8 

111 8 


116,1 

95.5 

122.0 

111.3 


115.7 

96.2 

121.1 

102.7 


115.3 

95,7 

121.0 

1018 


115.5 

93,1 

121.4 

95.9 


115.4 

96.3 

121.3 

101.3 


Crude materials 4/ 


96.0 


103.1 


108.9 


110.2 


101 2 


100.8 


102,2 


99,5 


99.4 


992 


Foodstuffs & feedstuff* 
Fruits & vegetables 5/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 


106.1 
108.5 
97.9 
103.3 
121.5 


111.2 
114.8 
108.4 
106.1 
1288 


113.1 
117.2 
97.5 
115.6 
118.8 


113,2 
107.4 
92.1 
117.8 
122.1 


109.9 
113.3 
94,0 
117,1 
110.2 


109.0 
124,4 
94.1 
115.8 
107.3 


108,8 

140.8 

92.7 

115 2 

113.9 


107.4 
136.0 
90.2 
1128 
1127 


104.9 

123.4 

84.3 

110 J! 
119.2 


1025 

109.7 

93.2 

100.7 

120.4 


Fibers, plant A animal 
Fluid mhk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, loaf 
Sugar, raw cane 


98.4 

89.4 

134.0 

87.2 

111.9 


107.8 
98.fi 

123.8 
93.8 

115.5 


117.8 
101,3 
111.8 

96.0 
119 2 


125.1 
105,5 
114.8 
93.1 
119.6 


129.1 
83.1 

111,8 
99.6 

113.3 


134.0 
82,9 

10S.7 
99.6 

113.1 


139.2 
82.8 

107.5 
99.6 

112.9 


130.8 

B4.8 

106.7 

99.6 

113.3 


120 2 

88 6 

99.3 

99.8 

112.6 


106.7 
90,3 

104.2 
96.3 

114.0 


All commodities 


106.9 


112.2 


116.3 


116.5 


116.2 


116.0 


118.5 


116.3 


116.0 


118.2 


Industrial commodities 


106.3 


111.6 


115.8 


115.9 


115.7 


115.6 


116.5 


116.0 


116.0 


116.4 


All foods 6/ 


111,5 


117.8 


123.2 


124.0 


123.3 


123.5 


124.5 


123.5 


122.7 


121.5 


Farm products & 
processed foods & feeds 
Farm Products 
Processed foods A feeds 6/ 
Cereal & bakery products 
Sugar & confectionery 
Beverages 


110.0 
104.9 
112.7 
123.0 
114.7 
114.3 


115.4 
110.9 
117.8 
131.1 
120.1 
118.4 


118.6 
112.2 

121.9 
134.1 
123.1 
120.8 


119.1 
111.4 
123.0 
134.2 
123.7 
120.6 


118.3 

109.7 
122,6 
136.6 
127.8 
125.3 


118.1 
109.6 
122.5 
137.0 
128.3 
125.5 


118.5 
110.2 
122.7 
137.8 
129.0 
124.5 


117.7 
108.9 
122.1 
137.8 

128.4 
124,7 


116.3 

105.2 
121.8 
137.1 
130.3 
123.8 


115.3 
102.6 
121.6 

136.1 
130.0 
123.1 



I/Commodities ready tor sate to ultimate consu me r. 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. 3/ AH types & sizes ot 
refined sugar. 4/ Products entering market for the first time that have not been manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh & dried. 6/ includes all raw. 
Intermediate, & pfoceseed foods (exclude* soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, & manufactured animat feeds). R « revised. 

Information contact Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8,— Farm- Retail Price Spreads, 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail cost (1982-34=100) 
Farm value [1932-84=100} 
Farm-retaM spread (1982-44*100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Meat products 
Retail cost (1982-64-100) 
Farm value (1982-64*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64-100) 
Farm value-retati cost (%) 

Dairy products 
Retail COflt (1962-64-100) 
Farm value (1962-64=100) 
Farm-retail epread (1982-64-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%> 

Poultry 
Retail cost (1982-64-100) 
Farm value (1932-64-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64-100) 
Farm value-retail coat (%) 

Egos 
Retail cost (1982-64-100) 
Farm value (1982-64.100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-64-100) 
Farm value (1982-64-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64-100) 
Farm value-retail coat(%) 

Fresh fruit* 
Retail cost (1982-64-100) 
Farm value (1962-64.100) 
Farm-retarl Spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail costs[1982-64-l00) 
Farm value (1982-64-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Processed fruits & vegetables 
Retail Cost (1982-64-100) 
Farm value (1982-64*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64-100) 
Farm value-retail cost* (%) 

Fats & oils 
Retail COSt (1982-64-100) 
Farm value (1982-64-100) 
Farm-retail epread (1982-64-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 



Beef, Choice 
Retail price 2/ (clsJIb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ {cts ) 
Net farm value 4/ <cts.) 
Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-retail 5/ jets.) 
Farm -wholesale 6/ (els.) 
Farm value-retail price (%) 

Pork 
Retail price 2/ (cts./tb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts,) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-retail 5/ lets.) 
Farm-wholesale 6/(cis.) 

Farm value-retail price (%) 



1988 


1989 


1990 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


116.5 

1O0.5 

125.1 

30,2 


1246 

107.1 
134.1 

30.1 


133.5 
113.3 
144.4 

29,7 


134.0 
113.1 

145,2 
29.6 


137.2 

108,3 
152.7 

27,7 


136,5 

108.2 

154.7 

27.4 


136.4 

110.8 

153.1 

28.1 


139.2 

109.8 

155.0 

27.8 


137.7 
106.8 
154.2 

27.2 


136.8 

103,2 
154.6 

26.4 


112,2 
99.5 

125.2 
44,9 


118.7 

103.3 

130.4 

44.8 


128.5 

118.8 

140.8 

46.0 


130 5 

120.3 

140 9 

48.7 


133.1 

117.0 

149.7 

44.5 


132.7 

117.2 

148.8 

44,7 


133.4 
117.0 

150.2 
44.4 


1335 

115.3 

152.2 

43 7 


133.1 

112.3 

154.5 

42.7 


132.9 

105.4 

181,2 

40.2 


108,4 
90.8 

124.7 
40,1 


115.8 
99.1 

130.8 
41.1 


126,5 
101.9 

149,2 
36.6 


127,3 

105.0 

147.9 

396 


124.9 
65,8 

161.2 
32.9 


124.5 
85.0 

160.9 
328 


124.4 

B4J3 

160.8 

32.7 


123.9 
85.9 

159.0 
33.2 


124.0 
87.8 

157.4 
34.0 


124.5 
89,1 

157.1 
34.4 


120.7 

110.2 

132.8 

48.9 


1127 
117.1 
150.6 
47.2 


132.5 

107,8 
181,1 

43.5 


133.6 

109,3 

161.6 

43,8 


131.9 
101,1 
167.3 

41,0 


131.1 

100.1 

166.7 

40.9 


132.7 

103.7 

166.1 

41,8 


131,5 
104 3 
162.8 

42.5 


132.5 

107.7 
161.0 
43.5 


132.4 

107.2 

181.4 

43.3 


93.6 

76.7 

123.9 

52.7 


118.5 

107.5 

136.1 

56.3 


124.1 

108.0 

153.2 

55.9 


119.6 

100.0 

154.7 

53.7 


133.1 

128.7 

141.0 

82.1 


124.6 
96.6 

175.5 
49.7 


112.4 
85.4 

1609 
48.6 


110.2 
85.2 

155.0 
49.7 


113.9 

96.6 

145 

545 


121.0 
95.4 

167.0 
50.6 


422.1 

92,7 

126.2 

9,3 


132.4 

101.7 

136.7 

9.4 


140.0 

905 

148.9 

7.9 


141.4 

857 

149.2 

7.4 


144.3 

83.5 

152,8 

7.1 


1452 

84.9 

153.8 

7,2 


145.3 

85 4 

153.7 

7.2 


145.7 

82.9 

154,5 

7.0 


i45.a\ 

81,0 

154.8 

6^ 


146.5 

83 5 

155 3 

7,0 


145,4 
116.5 

158,7 
25.3 


154.7 

108.5 

176,0 

22.2 


174.6 

128.0 

196.0 

23.2 


173.1 

121.2 

197.0 

22.1 


197.4 

165,3 

212.2 

28,4 


206.5 

162.3 

226,9 

24.8 


207.3 

185,4 

217.4 

28.2 


209.7 

213.5 

207.9 

32.2 


2038 

173.8 

217.7 

26.9 


195,9 

165.9 

209.8 

28.7 


129.3 

105.8 
141.3 
27.8 


143.1 

123,3 

153-2 

29.3 


151.1 

124 2 

165.0 

27.9 


139.6 

106.2 

1560 

26.3 


151.1 

103.5 

175,6 

23.2 


169.2 

131,3 

188.7 

26,3 


187,3 
161.8 
170.1 
32.fi 


180.5 

134.2 

2043 

253 


157.7 

119.2 

177.5 

25,7 


142.2 

99.fi 

164.0 

23.8 


117.6 

136.6 

111,7 

27.6 


125.0 

133.6 

122.3 

25.4 


1327 

147.2 

128.1 

26.4 


135.0 

1330 

135.6 

23.4 


130.3 

122,9 

132.8 

22.4 


130,5 

1229 

132.9 

22.4 


130.5 

122.9 

132,9 

224 


130.5 

122.5 

133.0 

22,3 


129,9 

121.5 

132,5 

22.2 


129.8 

120.8 

132.8 

22.1 


113.1 

103.0 
116.8 

24.5 


121.2 
95.6 

130,8 
21.2 

Annual 


128.3 

107.1 

133 4 

22.8 


127.4 

115.6 

131.6 

24.4 

1990 

Aug 


132.5 

105.8 

142.3 

21.5 


133,0 
105.8 
143,0 
21.4 


132.6 

100.0 

144.8 

20.3 


1318 

96.4 
144.6 

19,7 

1991 


131.8 
93.8 

145.5 
1&2 


1321 
96.2 

145,3 
19.6 


1938 


1989 


1990 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


260,3 

169.4 
148,3 
102.0 

80.9 

21.1 

59 


265.7 

176.8 

157,6 

108.1 

88.9 

19.2 

59 


281.0 

189.8 

168.4 

112.8 

91 4, 

21,2 

60 


280.6 
187.1 

166.7 

1!3,9 

93.5 

20,4 

59 


295.4 
193,4 
175.5 
119.9 
102.0 
17,9 
59 


297.1 
194.1 
t75.3 
121.8 
1030 
188 
59 


296.1 
190,9 
170.0 
126,1 
105.2 
20,9 
57 


2924 

188.1 
160.9 
131,5 
108.3 
25 2 
55 


288 4 

178.8 
156,2 
132.2 
109.6 
22.8 
54 


285.4 
172.2 
145.! 
140.3 
113.2 
27.1 
51 


183.4 

101.0 
69.4 


182,9 
99.2 

70.4 


212,6 

118.3 
87.2 


224 9 

120.5 
90.4 


2139 

110.8 
82.7 


211.7 

109.7 
81,4 


213 3 

115.5 
87.4 


214.6 

116.0 

87.7 


217.7 

115.7 

89.0 


214.2 

111.5 

81.2 


114.0 

82.4 

31.8 

36 


112.5 
83.7 
28.8 

36 


125.4 

94.3 

31.1 

41 


134.5 

104.4 

30.1 

45 


131.2 

103.1 

28.1 

39 


130.3 

102,0 
28.3 

36 


125.9 

97.8 

28.1 

41 


126.9 

98,8 
28.3 

41 


128.7 

102.0 

28.7 

41 


133,0 

102.7 

30.3 

36 



1/ Retail costs are based on CPMJ of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods, published monthly by BLS. The farm value is the payment for 
ihe quantity of farm equrvaient to the relait unit, less allowance for byproduct, Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale & may include 
marketing charges such as grading & packing for some commodities. The farrrweiail spread, the difference between the retail price & the farm value, 
represents charges tor assembling, processing, transporting, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & choice yield grade 3 
beef, Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesale jboxad beeO & wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb, of retail cuts adjusted for transported ion costs 
& byproduct values. 4/ Market value to producer lor live animal equivalent to 1 lb, of retail cuts, minue value of byproducts. 5/ Charges for retailing 
& other marketing services such at wholesaling, and in-city transportation. 6f Charges lor livestock marketing, processing, & transportation. 

Information contacts: Denis Dunham (202)219-0670, tarry Duewer (202) 219-0712. 
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Agricultural Outtook 



Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs, 



(See the September 1991 Issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. 



Livestock & Products 



Table 10.— U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



&eg. 
stocks 



Prod ac- 
tion 1/ 



Import* 



Tout 
supply 



Exports 



Million pounds 4/ 



Ending 
stocks 



Consumption 



Total 



Per 
capita 2J 



Pounds 



Primary 
market 
pries 3/ 



Beef 




1933 


386 


1989 


422 


1990 


335 


1991 F 


397 


Pork 




1988 


360 


1989 


437 


1990 


313 


1991 F 


296 


Veal 5/ 




1988 


4 


1989 


6 


1990 


4 


1991 F 


6 


Lamb & mutton 




1988 


8 


1989 


6 


1990 


8 


1991 F 


8 


Total red meat 




1988 


768 


1989 


870 


1990 


660 


1991 F 


707 


Broilers 




1988 


25S 


1939 


36. 


1990 


38 


1991 F 


26 


Mature chicksn 




1988 


18T 


1939 


157 


1990 


139 


1991 F 


224 


Turkeys 




1988 


266 


1989 


250 


1990 


236 


1991 F 


306 


Total poultry 




1986 


479 


1989 


442 


1990 


463 


1991 F 


557 


Red meat & poultry 




1988 


1.237 


1939 


1,312 


1990 


1.123 


1991 F 


1.264 



23,589 
23.087 
22.743 

22,986 



15,684 

15.313 
15,354 
15.961 



396 
355 
327 
299 



335 

347 
363 
360 



40.004 
39,602 
38.787 
39.606 



16.187 
17.424 
18.660 

19.322 



633 
568 
533 
559 



3.960 
4,235 
4734 
4,842 



20.780 
22,278 
23.982 
25.224 



60.784 
61.880 
62.769 
64.830 



2.380 
2,179 
2,358 
2.325 



1.136 
896 
893 
852 



27 






51 

63 
59 
60 



3.594 
3.138 
3.313 
3,237 









3.594 

3,138 
3 L 313 
3.237 



26,355 
25.688 
25.434 

25.708 



17.180 
17.146 
18,565 
17.109 



427 
360 
331 

305 



394 
416 
430 
426 



44,356 
43.810 
42.760 

43,550 



16.212 
17.460 
13.698 

19.848 



821 

725 
777 

783 



4.226 
4,535 
4.970 
5,149 



21.259 

22.720 
24.445 
25.780 



65.615 
66,330 
67,205 
69.330 



681 
1,023 
1.006 
1.150 



195 
262 
239 
257 



10 


.0 




1 
2 

3 
3 



887 
1.267 

1,248 
1,410 



765 

314 
1.143 
1.120 



26 
24 
25 
26 



51 
41 

54 
73 



842 

678 

1.222 

1.219 



1,729 
2,165 
2,470 

2.629 



422 
335 

397 
315 



437 
313 
296 

375 



5 

4 
6 

4 



6 
8 



870 
660 

707 
702 



36 

38 
16 

40 



157 
189 
224 
240 



250 
236 

306 
260 



442 
463 
557 

540 



1,312 
1.123 
1.264 
1,242 



25.252 
24.330 

24,031 
24,243 



16.548 
16.571 
16.030 
16,477 



412 
356 
325 
301 



387 
406 
419 
417 



42.599 

41,863 
40,805 
41,433 



15!410 

16.608 
17.S29 

13.688 



639 
511 
528 
517 



3.928 
4.269 

4.810 
4.816 



19.975 
21.376 
22.666 

24,021 



62.573 
63.042 
63,471 
65.459 



72.6 
60.3 

67.8 
67.7 



52.5: 

S2.0( 

49,3 
50.6 



1,4 
1.2 
1,1 

1.0 



1.4 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 



127.9 
124.0 
120,1 
120.3 



62.9 
67.1 

70.1 
74.0 



2.6 
2.1 
2.1 

2.0 



160 

17.2 
13.4 
19.1 



81.5 
86.4 
90.7 
95,1 



209.4 
210.4 
210.8 
216.0 



71.19 
73,86 

78.56 
74-76 



43.39 
44,03 
54.45 
49-51 



8985 
01,84 

96,51 
101-103 



66.26 

87.32 
55 54 
52-54 



56.3 

59.0 

548 

50-52 



61.2 

68.7 

63.2 

60-62 



1/ Total Including farm prc>ductk>n for radme^^ 
retail conversion factor was 70.5) 3/ Dollar* per cwt for red meat; cents par pound for poultry, Beet Medium § 1. Nebraska Direct 1,100-1,300 U> ; . pork, 
barrows A ortta, 7 markets; veal: farm price of calves; lamb* mutton: Choice slaughter lambs, San Angelo: broilers: wholesale Vr !? av ^ r ^:i "i*^^ 
XoiewleNYS-ieit^yoJnghsns. 4/Carcassws^lrt for red meats icert,fis<l rsady^^co^ for poultry 5/ Beginning 1989 veal trade no tongar reported 
separately. F»(oiecsst. — * not available. 

information contacts: Polly Cochran, or Marine Davis (202) 219-0767. 






"November 1991 
Table 1 1 —U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



17' 





Beg. 
stocks 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Im- 
ports 


Total 
supply 


Ex- 
ports 


Hatch- 
ing 
usa 


Ending 
stocks 

14,4 
152 
10.7 
11,6 
12.0 
12.0 


Consumption 






Total 


Par 
capita 

No. 

254.9 

246,8 
237.3 
234.8 
232.3 
229.9 


Wholesale 
price" 


1907 
1983 
1989 
1990 

1991 F 

1992 F 


10.4 
14.4 
15.2 
10,7 
11.6 
12.0 


5 T 3682 

5.784.2 
6.597,3 
5.659.3 
5.728.4 
5.745.0 


5.6 
5.3 
25.2 
9,1 
2.2 
3.0 


Million dozen 

5.334.2 
5.303.9 

5.638 2 
5.679.8 
6.742.2 
6.760.0 


111,2 
141.8 
81.6 
100.5 
136.8 
1340 


599.1 

605,9 
642.9 

675,8 
707.6 
740.0 


5.159.5 

5.041,0 
4.893.0 
4.891.7 

4.365.9 
4.874.0 


CtsJdoz. 

61.6 

62.1 
81.3 
82.2 

78^80 
73-79 



■ Cartoned grade A large eggs, New York. F ■ forecast 
information contact: Maxlne Davie (202) 219-0767. 



Table 1 2.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use 









Commercial 








Commercial 




CCC net removal! 














Total 
commer- 


ccc 






ATI 
milk 








Farm 






Disap- 








Produc- 


Farm 


marine L- 


6eg 


im- 


ctaf 


nel re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 


Skim KXfdi 


Total eolidi 




tion 


<j« 


ingf 


itock 


port! 


supply 


moval* 


ttocki 


ance 


1/ 


baefi 


bad»£S 












Billion poundt (mlltfarbasU) 








Sfcwt 


Billion 


pound a 


1984 


135.4 


2.8 


132.4 


fi.i 


2.7 


140.2 


8.7 


4.8 


128.7 


13.48 


12 4 


10.9 


1985 


143.0 


2.B 


140.6 


4.8 


2. a 


148.2 


13.3 


45 


130.4 


12.78 


17.2 


15.6 


ieea 


143.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.5 


2.7 


147.9 


10.8 


4.T 


133.0 


12.51 


M,3 


12.0 


19S7 


142.7 


2.3 


140. S 


4,1 


2.5 


147.1 


0,8 


4.0 


135.7 


12.54 


0,3 


8,3 


1988 


145.2 


2.2 


142.8 


4.6 


2.4 


149.9 


9.1 


4,3 


136.5 


12,20 


5.5 


09 


1989 


144,2 


2.1 


142,2 


4.3 


i:f 


140.0 


9.4 


4.1 


135.5 


13.58 


0.4 


4.0 


)90Q 


148,3 


2.0 


140.3 


4.1 


153,1 


0.0 


B.I 


139.0 


13.73 


1.6 


4.6 


1W1 F 


148,6 


2.0 


140. ft 


5,1 


2A 


154.2 


9.0 


4.6 


130.7 


12.26 


4.1 


0.4 



1/ Delivered to plant* & deafen: doei not reflect deduction I. 2J Arbitrarily weighted i*era fl e of mil tfai batii (44) percent) & tkim *otld I baefi {80 parcent). F ■ for ecipt 
I nrormation contact: Jrm MHJef{202) 218-0770 



Table 13,— Poultry & Eggs. 



Annual 



Broil ere 
Federally inspected slaughter* 
certified (mil. lb. J 
Whole sale price. 
12-city(q1«J3b.) 
Price of grower teed (Won) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stock a beginning of period {mH. lb.) 
BroileMype chick* hatched (mil.) 2/ 

Turkey! 
Federally Inspected daughter, 
certified (mil. lb.) 
Wholesale price. Eastern U.S.. 
8-16 Jb, young hena(cta./lb,J 
Price of turkey grower feed (Won) 
Tuikey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocka beginning of period (mif, lb J 
PoufU placed in US. (mil.) 

Egga 

farm production {mH,} 
Average number of layert (mil.) 
fiate of lay(egg« per layer 
on farm*) 

Cartoned price > New York* grade A 
large (ctaJdoz.) 3/ 
Price of laying feed (SAon) 
Egg-leed price ratio M 

Stock* first of month 
Shell (mil. dor.) 
Frozen {mil. doz.) 

Replacement chick • hatched {mlJ.> 



tesa 



58.3 
210 
3.1 

24.3 

5.802.4 



3.923.4 



366 



1939 



1990 



1990 
Aug 



1991 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



59.0 
237 

3,0 

35.9 

5.946.9 



54.8 

218.3 

3.0 

38,3 

6.314.6 



4.174.8 4.560.0 



54.0 

217 

3.0 

30,3 

544.1 



444.0 



51.4 
211 
2.9 

27.3 

587.1 



330.1 



52.0 

2.09 

2.9 

30,5 

554.0 



377,1 



52.0 

209 

3,0 

32.8 

583.4 



398.4 



52,7 

209 

3.0 

36.3 

566.7 



385.0 



383 



369.0 



32.0 



37.0 



39.5 



38.0 



35.S 



843 

204 
3,2 

41.9 
681.4 



412.8 



34.7 



Aug 



16.124.4 17.334£ 18.553.0 1.6*8,8 1.516.4 1.602.0 1,739,0 1572.1 1.748.3 1.747.5 



54.6 

£02 

3.2 

44.4 

558.5 



424.0 



81 X 
243 

3,0 
266.2 

261,4 


66.7 
251 

3.2 
249.7 
290.7 


63.2 

238.4 

3.2 

235.0 
304.8 


666 

236 

3.4 

541.7 

253 


59.1 
235 
3.2 

339,1 
25.3 


60.3 

237 

3.1 

365.0 

23.3 


62.3 
236 
3.3 

406.0 
29.3 


62.7 

234 
3.4 

451.3 
23.2 


63.4 
220 

3.5 

503.1 

28,8 


64.7 
223 
3.6 

571.3 
25,6 


10>10 
277 


67,174 
269 


67.910 
270 


5.719 
267 


5.389 
272 


5.821 
271 


5.7B1 
271 


6,600 
271 


5.800 
271 


5.803 
271 


251 


250 


261.7 


21.4 


21.6 


20.7 


21 3 


20.7 


21,5 


21.4 


62.1 
203 
5.3 


81.0 
200 
6,7 


32,2 

202 
6,0 


£0,3 
207 
6.4 


01,0 
199 
3.1 


74.9 
195 
6.7 


67.0 
195 
6.1 


888 
194 
6,1 


70.6 
188 
6.0 


76,3 
188 
6,8 


1.29 

13.1 


0.27 
14.9 


0,36 
10.3 


0.87 
13.0 


27 
10.6 


0.42 
10.7 


0.38 
0.S 


0.45 
10.3 


0.39 
10,8 


0.30 
13.7 



33,3 



1/ Poundi ot leed equal In value to 1 dozen egoi or 1 lb, of broiler or turkey Uvewelght. 2/ Placement of brolter chtck* i* currently reported tor 15 Stale* only: henceforth, 
hatch of broiler-type chlcki will be ueed a« a aubalrlute. 3/ Price of cartoned eggi to votume buyer* tot delivery to retailer*. 

Information contact Maxine Davle(202) 210-0767, 
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Table 14,— Dairy 



Milk price*. Mirme*ota-Wi scon sin, 

3.5ttfat(S/cwt)1/ 
Wholesale price* 

Butter, grade A Cht. (ctaJIb.) 

Am. cheese- Wlr 

Assembly pi. (cuJlb.) 

Nonfat dry milk (ctsJlb,) V 

USD A net removal! 
Total milk equtv. (mil. Tb.) 3/ 
Butler (mil. lb.) 
Am. cheese (mil lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk (mil. lb.) 

Milk 
Milk prod, 2\ State* (mil. lb.) 

MUkpercowJfb.) 

Number of milk cow* (1.000) 
U.S. milk production (mil, lb j 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil. lb.) 

Commercial (ml!, lb,) 

Government (mil. lb,) 
Import*, total (mil. lb.) 3/ 
CommerclaJ disappearance 
(mil lb.) 

Butler 

Production (mil. lb.) 
Stock*, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil- lb,) 

American cheese 
Production (mil, b,J 
Stock** beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mlJ. lb.) 

Other cheeee 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stock*, beginning (mlt. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stock*, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mlJ. lb.) 
Frozen devsert 

Production (mil. gal.) 4/ 



Milk production (mil. lb.) 
Milk per cow (lb.) 
No. Of milk cow* (1.000) 

Milk-teed price f&uo 6/ 

Return* over concentrate Si 

cost* (S/cwt milk) 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



iwa 


1969 


1990 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


Msy 


June 


July 


Aug 


11,03 


12,37 


12*21 


13,00 


10.02 


10.04 


10.23 


10.58 


10.99 


11.50 


132.5 


127.0 


102,1 


08.9 


07,3 


97.3 


07.3 


98,1 


96.9 


98.9 


123.3 
79.7 


138.3 
105.5 


136.7 
100.6 


150,3 
112.0 


111.5 
85,1 


111,7 
65,4 


115.0 
86.1 


121.4 
86.0 


123.4 
92.2 


136.1 
02.2 


0,070.1 
312.6 
238.1 

267.5 


9.357.0 

413.4 

37.4 




8,951,2 

400.3 

21.5 

117.8 


339.1 

15,6 




1,264.3 

52.0 
13.0 
42.5 


1,685.4 

70.4 
15.1 
48.4 


1.503,6 

65.2 

6.2 

23.8 


637,7 

26,2 

7.1 

4.7 


306.3 
14.3 
-0,5 
-0,5 


0.7 

0.5 



-1,0 


123,513 

14,291 

8,043 

14S.152 


122,509 

14,369 
3.526 

144,239 


125,714 
14.768 

8,513 
148,284 


10,476 

1.233 

3,499 

6/ 12,324 a/ 


11,097 
1,311 
6.464 

13.113 


10,906 

1,294 

8.426 

6/ 12.381 a/ 


11.228 

1,334 
8.418 
1 3,261 6/ 


10.573 
1,260 
8,380 

12,488 


10,472 

1,251 

8,368 

a/ 12.374 


10,316 

1.232 

3,372 

6/ 12,189 


7.473 
4.596 
2.B77 
2,394 


3.370 
4,256 
4,122 
2,490 


9 + 036 
4,120 
4,016 
2,590 


13.021 

5,569 

3,352 

195 


15.730 
5.802 
0.923 

155 


16.765 

5.969 

10,796 

174 


18,402 

6 + 289 

12,113 

233 


19,055 

6.211 

12.844 

265 


19,519 

6.156 

13.363 

234 


19.414 

6,190 

13,225 


136,574 


135,430 


138.947 


12.081 


11,663 


10.682 


11,899 


12.002 


12,094 


— 


1,207,5 
143.2 
900.3 


1,295.4 

214.7 
376,0 


1 H 302 2 
256.2 
015.2 


84.2 

420.3 

67.9 


131.6 

524,8 
85.1 


133.7 

£55.0 

56.3 


126,0 

616.8 

65.2 


98.3 

647,5 

78,0 


38.0 

665.6 

69.5 


35,0 
665.0 


2756.6 
370.4 

2 H 570.0 


2.674.1 

293.0 
2.683.1 


2.600.8 

236,2 

2,731.0 


233.3 

362.3 
236.1 


250.0 
343.5 
206.7 


236.9 
331.4 
207.4 


247.5 
403.6 
241.6 


235,2 
406.9 
225.6 


225,0 
412.4 
237.8 


224.5 
404.0 


2.815,4 
397 

3,034.5 


2.941.3 

104 7 

3,203.9 


3,170.4 

93.2 

3,429.6 


261 a 
124.0 
293,8 


271.3 
107,5 
233.3 


263,8 
106.2 
282,2 


268.5 
106.0 
296.5 


270 2 
103.8 
291.0 


264.9 
107.7 
288.4 


269.2 
108,7 


070,7 

177.2 
734.3 


374.7 

53.1 

873,0 


876.6 

49.5 
695 


62,3 

108.7 

47.4 


67.6 

207.1 

51-8 


95.1 

255.6 

51,3 


101.4 

287,0 

82 7 


78,6 

326.8 

80.9 


69.8 

342.8 

68.0 


56.3 
349.7 


1.248.0 


1,214.0 
Annual 


1,162.0 


114.3 


99.3 


103.5 
1990 


114.7 


124.0 


126,4 
1991 


118.1 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1 


LI 


III 


IV 


i 


IIP 


IMP 


145,152 

14,145 

10.262 

1.58 

8.99 


144.239 

14,244 

10,126 

1,65 

10.18 


148.284 

14,642 

10,127 

1,72 

10,39 


38,740 
3,627 

10.123 

1,83 

11.13 


38,626 
3,620 

10,111 

1.69 

10.00 


36.632 
3.620 

10,119 

1.74 

10.60 


36.285 

3.575 

10.151 

1.57 

0.03 


37,470 
3,708 

10,104 
1,49 
3,30 


39,630 
3.855 

10,020 
1.47 
8.10 


36 r 313 

3,642 

9,970 

1.58 

0.00 



V Manufacturing orade milk. 2/ Price* P*td f.o.b. Central States production area. 3/Mtlkequi*alent, tat basis. 4/ Hard toe cream. Ice milk, 4 hard sherbet, 5/Basedon 
average milk price after adjustment for price support deduction*. 6/ Estimated, P» preliminary. — ■ not available. 

Information contaci: LaVeme T. William* (202) 219-0770. 



Table 15,-Wool 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



U,S, wool price, (cts./lb.) 1/ 
Imported wool price, (ct*,/lb.) 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wooi(l h 0Q0 lb.) 

Carpet wool (1.000 lb.) 



1988 


1989 


1990 


11 


Ml 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


438 


370 


256 


272 


238 


227 


197 


200 


217 


372 


354 


287 


312 


261 


270 


235 


199 


194 


117.069 


120,534 


120.622 


31,726 


26.688 


30,497 


33,320 


38,672 


— 


15,633 


14,122 


12.124 


2,050 


3.125 


2.138 


3 H 068 


3,136 


— 



1/Wooi price delivered at U.S. mill ft, dean basis. Graded Territory 64"e (20,60-22,04 microns) staple 2-3/4* & up. 2/ Wool price, Charleston, SC warehouse, 
clean basis. Australian 60/62 a, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 hae been 10.0 cents. — » not available. 



Information contact: John Lawter (202) 219-0840. 
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Table 16,— Meat Animals 



Cattle on feed (7 States) 
Number on leed (1.000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1,000 head) 
Marketing 1 0.000 head) 
Other disappearance (1,000 head) 

Beef steer-corn price ratio, 

Omaha 2/ 

Hog -corn price ratio* Omaha 2/ 

Market prlcei (J/CWt) 
Slaughter cattle 

Cholc* vieert, Omaha 1,000-1,100 lb. 
Choice steer*. Nob, Direct. 

1,100-1.300 lb. 
Boning utility cowi, Sioux Fall* 
Feeder cattle 

Medium no. 1, Oklahoma City 
600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hog a 

Barrow* & gi It *, 7-market* 
Feeder plge 

S. Mo. 40-60 tb. (per head) 

Slaughter eheep & Iambi 

Lamb*, Choice, San Angelo 

Ewes. Good. San Angsl© 
Feeder Iambi 

Choice, San AngeJo 

Wholesale meat price*. MJdweet 
Boated beef cut-out value 
Canner & cutler cow beef 
Pork loins, 14-18 lb, 3/ 
Pew k be 1 1 lei. 12-14 lb. 
Ham*, ikJnned, 14-17lb. 

Alt fresh beef retail price 4/ 

Commercial slaughter (1,000 head)* 
Cattle 

Steer* 

Heifer* 

Cowa 

Bulls & stag* 
Calve* 

Sheep & Iambi 
Hog* 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 
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Annual 




1890 
Sept 








1901 






1088 


1980 


1000 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


6.411 
20,654 
19.013 

1,202 


8,045 
20.834 
10,422 

1,070 


B.37B 
21,216 
10*238 

1,218 


6,000 
1,735 
1,445 

70 


0,056 

1,402 

1.655 

126 


6,675 

1.717 

1,666 

141 


8, 585 

1,077 

1,701 

114 


7.847 

1.317 

1,724 

02 


7,348 
1,430 
1,711 

67 


7,000 

1.621 
1.508 

76 


31:5 
10.6 


30,3 
18.4 


32.6 
$3.1 


34.6 
25.1 


32.8 
20.6 


32 7 
22.0 


32Jfc 
23.6 


31 .3 
24*2 


28.6 
218 


28.6 
19.0 



60,54 



84.72 



72,52 



77.40 



75.75 



B0.77 



78.28 



74.63 



7208 



86 66 



02.15 



04,41 



08.52 



07,06* 



07.30 



05,61 



67.25 



00.06 



67 J0 



71.10 


73.86 


78.56 


77.60 


81.00 


78.20 


74.30 


7215 


67.24 


68.07 


47.21 


48.08 


63.60 


65,41 


52.13 


63,40 


64.10 


62.41 


50,08 


40.77 



30,74 



43.39 


44.03 


64.46 


55.10 


51 .6i 


54,47 


64.66 


65,22 


50.76 


4653 


36.06 


33.63 


61.46 


47,04 


60.07 


62.08 


42. 7B 


40,08 


36.63 


38,22 


68.26 
38.88 


67.32 

38,58 


65,64 
35 21 


61.75 
3268 


55.50 
35.60 


57.70 
20,00 


55 75 

33.38 


55,60 

34.63 


54,31 
31.06 


63.26 
20,63 


00.80 


70.85 


62,05 


55.75 


58.63 


54.08 


40,60 


61.81 


63.38 


52.63 


110.50 
87,77 
07.40 
41 25 

71.03 


11476 
04.43 

101,00 
34,14 
60.30 


123.21 

00.96 
117.52 

63.80 
87.70 


121.16 
101,93 
121.64 

51.31 
101.75 


125.06 

101.03 

104,81 

67.25 

75.00 


123.76 

103,31 

120.48 

67,60 

80.00 


120.61 

105.15 

123.49 

50.48 

NO 


115.82 
101.89 
121.73 

50,40 
85.00 


111.64 

101.23 

117.54 

42.01 

85,00 


110.61 
99.69 

105,85 
38,07 
85.00 


224.61 


238.07 


254,00 


256.30 


265.15 


26537 


264.50 


263,39 


261.58 


268.20 


35.070 

17.346 

10.753 

6,338 

644 

2.506 

5.203 

87,705 


33.017 

16.530 

10,406 

6.316 

667 

2.172 

5,465 

68.601 


33.242 

16,687 

10.090 

6.920 

644 

1,780 

6.654 

85,135 


2,616 

1,276 

842 

444 

54 

136 

440 

6.880 


2,741 

1,430 

790 

460 

52 

100 

457 

7.485 


2.861 

1.491 

860 

454 

56 

105 

461 

7,130 


2,709 

1,445 

813 

400 

51 

02 

406 

6,296 


2.644 

1.515 
863 
416 
51 
111 
451 

6,733 


2,906 

1,543 

603 

416 

55 

112 

458 

7,270 


— 


23,424 

367 

320 

16.623 


22.074 

344 

341 

15.750 


22,634 
316 
357 

15,290 


1.815 
26 
27 

1,228 


1.872 
23 
20 

1.361 


1.048 
23 
30 

1.201 


1.874 
20 
25 

1,140 


1,006 
22 
28 

1,207 


2.077 
22 

27 
1,290 


— 



Annual 



1900 



1091 



Cattle On feed (13 States) 
Number on feed (1,000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed M.OOO head) 
Marketing* (1,000 head) 
Other disappearance (1.000 head) 

Hog**\pJg*(l03tate*)6/ 
Inventory (1,000 head) 1/ 

Breeding (1,000 head) 1/ 

Market (1.000 head) 1/ 
Farrowing* (1.000 head) 
Pig crop (1.000 head) 



1968 



10.114 

24.423 

23.459 

1.390 



42.675 
6.435 

37.240 
9.370 

72.266 



1989 



9,688 
24.469 
22.940 

1.274 



43,210 
6.335 

37.875 
9,203 

71.807 



1990 



0,043 
24,948 
22,561 

1.393 



42.200 
6,275 

36,025 

8,955 

70,540 



10,063 

5.066 

5,988 

400 



40.190 
5,245 

34.045 
2.458 

10.576 



III 



8,761 

6.333 

5.741 

261 



42,630 
6.405 

37,225 
2.236 

17.684 



IV 



0,002 

7,486 

6,254 

347 



44,120 
6,300 

38,820 
2238 

17,450 



10.977 
5,692 

5.338 
462 



42,900 
5,257 

37,643 
2,129 

16,770 



10,869 
4,890 
5,860 

464 



41,990 
5.450 

36.540 
2.577 

20.555 



III 



0.426 
5.364 
6.968 6/ 
282 



IV 



8.540 
6.1 55 



44,470 
6.700 

38.770 
2,441 

10.260 



46,950 

5.665 

41.265 

6/ 2,433 



of period. 2/ Bu*heli of corn equal tn value to 100 pound* live welghl. 3/ Prlorto 19B4. 8-14 b.; 1984 4 1085. 14-17lb; ^f^njng |g« J^\^L *' r "Sf 
ng the composite price of ail beef grade* & ground beef sold by ntalJ stores. This new Series .* In addition a. but does ^o< replace ■- £• jerfes ** the retail 
9 Beef that appear. *n table 8, 5/auarter*aTe Dec. of preceding vear-Feb. (1). Mar,-May ii . June-Aug. (III). & Sept-Nov. (IV). 6/ Intentions, 



1/ Beginning 
series estimatl 
price of Chotce__ 
^Classes estimated, May not add to NASS totals due to rounding. — 

Information contact: Polly Cochran (202) 219-0767. 



• net available. NO - no quotation. 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17.-Supply & Utilization 1 ' 2 . 



Sat 

arid* 

3/ 



Area 



Ranted 



Mil, aerie ij 



Marvel- 
led 



Yield 
BuJacri 



Produc- 
tion 



Total 
supply 



Feed 

and 

reald- 



Other 
domes- 
tic 



Ex- 
port* 



Mil. bu. 



Total 



Ending 
stock* 



Farm 

pfice 

5/ 



S/bu. 



Wheal 

1 946/87 

1947/88 

1988/89 

1989/90* 

1990/91* 

1991/82* 



Rice 

1846/47 

1947/88 

1648/89 

1949/60* 

1990/01* 

1991/92* 



Corn 
1986V87 
1087/88 
1986/89 
1989/90* 
1990/91* 
1991/92* 



Sorghum 
196 we? 
1967/B8 
1868/39 
1989/90* 
1990/91* 
1991/92* 



Barley 
1986/87 
1987/84 
1944/89 
1989/90* 
1990/91* 
1901/92* 



Oate 
1966/87 
1967/8* 
1966/89 
1989/90* 
1990/91* 
1901/92* 



Soybeans 
1&B6/87 
1967/84 
1984/89 
1989/90* 
1990/91* 
1991/92* 



Soybean oil 
1986/87 
1987/84 
1988/69 
1989/80* 
T990/91 p 
1991/92* 



Soybean meal 
1946/87 
1947/86 
1948/49 
1949/90* 
1990/91* 
1991/92* 



21. D 




720 


23.9 




65.8 


22 5 




65.5 


9.0 




76.6 


7.6 




77.2 


15.2 




».9 




MIL 


acres 


1.48 




2.34 


1,57 




2.36 


1,09 




2.93 


r;t4 




2.73 


1.02 




2.89 


058 




2.87 




Mil. 


acre* 


14.3 




76.6 


23.1 




66.2 


20.fi 




67.7 


10.8 




72-2 


10.7 




74.2 


7.3 




76,9 




MM, 


acraa 


2.9 




16.3 


4.1 




11.8 


3.9 




10,3 


3,3 




12.6 


3.3 




10.6 


2 3 




11.0 




Mil. 


acre* 


2.0 




13,0 


2.9 




10.9 


2.4 




9,6 


23 




91 


2.9 




8.2 


2.1 




6,9 




Mil 


acre* 


0.5 




14.7 


0.4 




17,9 


0.3/ 




13,9 


0.4* 




12.1 


0.2 




10.4 


0.6 




8.6 




Mil 


acraa 







60.4 


■0 




56.2 







66,6 


F 




60,6 







57,6 







69.8 



60.7 
65.9 
63,2 
62 3 

69,3 
67.7 



236 
2.33 
2,90 
2.6* 
2 81 
2.63 



64.9 
59J 
58.3 
64.7 
67.0 
66.7 



13.9 
10.5 
9,0 
11.1 
9,1 
9.7 



12.0 
10.0 
7,6 
8.3 
7.6 
8.4 



6.8 
6.9 
5.5 
69 
5,9 
4,8 



683 
57,2 
67,4 
59 6 
66.6 
68,6 



34 4, 
37.7 

34.1 
32.7 
39.5 
34,3 

LbJacri 

6.651 

5.555 
6,514 
6749 
5.507 
6,571 

BuJacr* 

119.4 
119.6 
.64,6 
1t6,3 
118,5 
104.6 

BuJacra 

67.7 
69.4 
63.6 
65.4 
62.9 
66,2 

BuJacri 

506 
624 

38.0 
44.6 
56.1 
55.2 

BuJacre 

66.3 
64,3 
30 3 
54.3 
60.1 
60.6 

Bu ./acre 

333 
339 
27.0 
323 
34.0 
33 



2.091 
2.104 
1.412 
2.037 
2.736 
1.881 



133.4 
129,6 
169,9 
164.5 

154,9 
157.7 



8 £25 
7.131 
,4.829 
7.525 

7,933 
7.479 



939 
731 
577 
615 
671 
667 



609 

521 
290 
404 
422 



345 
374 
218 
374 
354 
243 



1.843 
1.938 
1,649 
1,924 
1,926 
1.934 



12.783 
12.974 
11.737 
13.004 
13.250 
13.720 



27.758 
28,060 
24.943 
27.719 
28.142 
29.045 



4.017 
3,945 
3 r 096 
2,762 
3,309 
2,346 



213 3 
184,0 
195.0 
185.6 
166.0 
167.3 



12,267 
12,016 
9.191 
9.458" 
9.261 
9.002 



1.490 
1.474 
1,239 
1.055 
791 
710 



942 
869 
622 
6*4 
598 
620 



601 
552 
393 
536 
565 
469 



2.479 
2.375 
1.856 
2.109 
2,167 
2.264 



13,7-45 
14.895 
13,967 
14,741 
14.570 
15,600 



27.970 
28.300 
25.100 
27,900 
28.480 
29.450 



401 
260 
146 
139 
489 
350 



796 
804 
829 
653 
866 
905 



999 
1.696 
1.419 
1.233 
1.068 
1.100 



Mil cwt (rough aqulv.) 



4.701 
4.812 
3.98 V 

4.455 
4.710 
4.600 



536 
555 
464 

517 
405 

390 



294 
253 
166 
190 
199 
215 





345 




354 




194 




265 




£94 




235 


7/ 


106 


7/ 


97 


7/ 


84 



7/ 101 
It 94 



6/ 77,7 
6/ 60,4 
6/ 82.3 
6/ 62.1 
6/ 90.5 
6/ 92.6 

Mit. bu. 

1,192 
1,229 
1.251 
1.290 
1.325 
1.350 

MILbu 

12 
25 

22 
15 
14 
15 

MIL by. 

174 
174 
160 
179 
144 
175 

Milbu, 

83 

61 
100 
115 
120 
126 

Mir, bu. 

1,179 
1.174 
1.058 
1.146 
1.160 
1.225 

Mil, Iba. 

10.833 
10.930 
10.591 
12,083 

12.000 
12,200 

1.000 lOrti 

20.347 
21.293 
19.657 
22.554 
22.860 
23.250 



84.2 
72.2 

85,9 
77.2 
70.9 
70.0 



1,492 
1,716 
2,028 
2,369 
t.725 
1.660 



198 
232 
310 

304 
230 
190 



134 
121 
79 
84 

60 
85 



757 

802 
527 
623 
560 
625 



1.147 
1.473 
1,661 
1,353 

700 
1,000 



7.343 
6.854 
5.270 
6.024 
5.200 
5.850 



2,196 


1,821 


2.42 


2.684 


1.261 


2.57 


2.394 


702 


3.72 


2.226 


536 


3.72 


2.444 


666 


2.61 


2.355 


531 


2,70-2.90 
(/cwt 


161,8 


61,4 


3.75 


152,0 


31.4 


7.27 


168.2 


20.7 


6.83 


159,3 


26,3 


7.35 


161.6 


24.6 


6.60-6.80 


162.8 


24.5 


6.76-7.75 
Vbu. 


7.345 


4.382 


1,60 


7.7S7 


4,259 


1,94 


7.260 


1.930 


2.54 


6.113 


1,344 


2.36 


7.760 


1,521 


2.28 


7.600 


1.202 


2.25-2.65 
S/bu. 


746 


743 


1,37 


612 


663 


1,70 


800 


440 


2.27 


835 


220 


2.10 


644 


143 


2.12 


595 


116 


2,10-2.50 
tfbu. 


eoe 


336 


1.61 


648 


321 


1.81 


426 


196 


2.80 


453 


161 


2,42 


462 


135 


2,14 


475 


145 


1 .95-2,25 


464 


133 


1,21 


440 


112 


1.66 


294 


88 


2.61 


381 


167 


1,49 


414 


171 


1.14 


361 


108 


1.10-1 JO 


2,042 


436 


4.76 


2.073 


302 


6.88 


1.673 


162 


7.42 


1.870 


239 


6.69 


1.836 


329 


5,76 


1.948 


320 


6.00-6.00 
8/ CI* Jib. 


12.020 


1.725 


15.40 


12.803 


2,092 


22.67 


12,252 


t.715 


21.10 


13,436 


1.305 


22,30 


12.700 


1,870 


21.00 


13,200 


2,400 


16.0-19,0 
8/JVton 


27.730 


240 


163 


24.147 


153 


222 


24,927 


173 


233 


27,542 


316 


174 


24,040 


400 


170 


29,100 


350 


165-185 



See footnote* at end of tabLe. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued. 
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Area 





Set 






Harves- 






Aside 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 




3/ 














MIL 


acrei 




Lb ./acre 


Cotton 10/ 












1908/87 


42 




10.0 


8,5 


552 


1907/88 


4,0 




10 4 


10,0 


Toe 


908/89 


2.2 




12,5 


11,9 


619 


1909/90" 


35 




10,0 


9.5 


614 


990/91* 


2.0 




12.3 


117 


634 


1991/92' 


0^9 




14,1 


13.4 


630 







Feed 


Other 








and 


domes- 




Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


TIC 


Bt- 


tion 


•upply 
4/ 


ual 


US* 


porte 








MM. balei 




9,7 


19.1 





7,5 


6.7 


14,8 


to.e 


^- 


7.6 


6.6 


15.4 


21.2 


T 


7.8 


6.1 


12.2 


19 3 


— 


8.8 


7.7 


15.5 


18,6 


T 


a. 6 


78 


17,6 


20.0 


— 


9,0 


7.2 



Total 


Ending 


Farm 


use 


$tocki 


price 
5/ 


14.1 


5.0 


62.40 


14.2 


5.8 


04 30 


13.8 


7.1 


56.60 


16.5 


3.0 


06.20 


16.4 


23 


07.80 


10.2 


3.9 


11/ 



"October 10. 1991 Supply & Demand Estimates. 1/ Marketing yeaf beginning Juno 1 to* wheat, barley. A oata, Aug ust 1 for cotton A rice. September 1 for eoybeam. 
com. & sorghum. October 1 for aoymeal 0. eOyoH, 21 Conversion factors: Hectare (ha.) . 2,471 acrei. 1 metric tun . 2204.022 pounda. 30.7437 busheli of wheat or 
soybean i. 39 3679 buiheli of corn or sorghum, 45.9296 buihela of barley. 00,8944 bu shell or oats. 22.046 cwt of nee & 4.59 480-pound bale ■ Of cotton. 3/ Includes 
diveraiOfi.PIK. acreage r*duction.50-92.&0-92prO9rerni. Data f Of 1&9l/92*re preliminary. 4/ include! imports. 6/ Marketing -year weighted average price recieved 
by farmer*. Doei not include an allowance for loam outstanding & Government purchases. 8/ Real dual Included In domestic use. It Includes seed. W bimpie 
average of crude soybean oil. Decatur. 9/ Simple average of 44 percent. Decatur. 10/ Upland & extra long staple, Sochi estimate* baaed on Cenaus Bureau data, 
resulting in an unaccounted difference between supply \ uee estimate! & changes In ending stocki. 11/ USDAls prohibited from publishing cotton price projections. 
— ■ not available or not applicable. 



Information contact: Commodity EconomiceOivlBion r CfoPs Branch (202) 219-0840, 



Table 18.— Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities 





Marketing year 1/ 




1990 
Aug 






1991 






1986/87 


1987A8 


1908/89 


1989/90 


Apr 


May 


June 


Jul/ 


Aug 


2.72 


2,96 


4.17 


4.22 


2.89 


2,98 


3.04 


2.09 


2.91 


3,10 


3.07 
10,25 


.£,15 
19,25 


4.36 
14.85 


4,10 
15.55 


3 05 
14.65 


3.07 
16.40 


3.10 
t«.5G 


3.04 
17.25 


2 94 
16.95 


3.10 
10,40 


164 


2,14 


2.00 


2 52 


252 


2,59 


2.50 


3.43 


2.40 


2,52 


£73 


3.40 


4.17 


4,24 


4.27 


4.34 


4.13 


4.02 


4.05 


4,22 


1,44 


1.78 


2.32 


2.20 


1.99 


2.12 


2.13 


2.02 


1.89 


1,92 


t.&9 


2.04 


4.11 


3.20 


2.35 


2.48 


2.41 


2.26 


2.14 


214 


53.2 


63.1 


57.7 


69.8 


763 


79.9 


83.9 


79.1 


71. 3 


00.4 


62.0 
61.8 


72,3 
76,3 


06.4 
09.2 


82,3 
33.0 


01.0 
80.6 


63.2, 
960 


84 4 
99.3 


83.6 


ao.7 


72.9 
75 5 


5.03 


6.67 


7.41 


5.86 


6.08 


0.04 


5,71 


6.65 


5.39 


0,65 


15.40 


22,70 


21. 10 


22.30 


25,00 


21.60 


20.20 


19.70 


18.10 


20.20 


162.70 


221.90 


233.00 


173.75 


172.40 


171 50 


171.00 


171.10 


169.70 


177.00 



Wheat. NO. 1 HRW. 

Kansas CilytVbu.) 2/ 
Wheat. DNS, 

Minneapolis (S/bu.) 3/ 
Rice. S.W, La,(Vcwi}4/ 

Com, no, 2 yellow, 30 da 
Chicago (S/bu.) 
Sorghum, no. 2 yelfow. 
Kansas City ($/cwi) 
Barley, teed. 
Dululh(S/bu,)&y 
Barley, melting. 
Minneapolis (*/bu,) 

U,S. Price. SLM. 
l-l/t0ln,(ctsJlb.)6/ 
Northern Europe pricei 
Index {ctsJIb.) 7/ 
U^Mliwiln.fctsJIbJa/ 

Soybeans, no. 1 yellow. 30 day. 
Chicago ($tou.} 
Soybean oH. crude. 
Decern r (ctsyib,) 
Soybean meal, 44% protein, 
Decatur (Won) 

1/ Beginning June 1 for wheel & barley; Aug. 1 for rice A cotton; Sept 1 tor com. torghum & soybeans: Ocl. 1 for aoymeal A oil, 2/ Ordinary protein, 3/ 14* protefn. 
4/ Long grain, milled baeli, W Beginning Mif. 1987 reporting point changed from Minneapolis to Dululh. 0^ Average spot market. 71 Liverpool Cottook (A) Index; average 
of five fowaat prices of 11 eelectedgrowlne. I/Memphrs tefrnofygfowtha. — -not available. 

Information contact; Joy Harwood (202} 219-0840, 
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Table 19,— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 



Payment rate* 



Wheat 
1936/87 5/ 
1687/83 
1903/89 
1989/90 

9&0/91 6/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 



Rice 
1935/86 
1986/87 6/ 
1937/83 
1983/39 
1989/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1991/92 



Com 
1986/37 6/ 
1987/38 
1983/89 
1939/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 



Sorghum 
1986/87 6/ 
1987/33 
1983/39 
1939/90 
1990/91 «/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 



5/ 



Barley 
1936/87 
1987/33 
1983/39 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 



Oata 
1986/87 5/ 
1987/83 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 



Soybean a 10/ 
1985/86 
1936/87 
1937/83 
1983/89 
1939/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 



Upland cotton 
1935/88 
1986/87 6/ 
1987/33 
1933/39 
1939/90 
1900/91 6/ 
1991/92 14/ 



Target 

price 



4.38 
4.33 
4.23 
4.10 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 



11.90 
11.90 

11.66 
,11*1* 
10.80 
10.71 
10.71 



3.03 
3.03 
2,93 
2.84 
2.76 
2.75 



2,88 
2.33 
2.78 
2.70 
2,61 
2.61 



2.60 
2.60 
2.51 
2.43 
2.36 
2.36 



160 

1.60 
1>55 
1.50 
1.45 
1 45 



5/ 



6/ 



61°0 

81.0 
79.4 
75.9 
73.4 
72.9 
72.9 



Loan 

rata 



Find ley 
loan 
rate 1/ 



Deficiency Paid land diversion 

Mandatory Optional 



3.00 
2.85 
2.76 
2.53 
2.44 
2 52 



8.00 
7.20 
6.84 

6.63 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 



2.40 
2.28 
2,21 

2.06 
1,96 
1.39 



2,28 
2.17 
2.10 

1.96 
1.86 
1.80 



1.95 
1.86 
1.80 
1.68 
1.60 
1,54 



1.23 
1-17 

1.14 
1.06 
1.01 
0.97 



5.02 
4.77 
4.77 
477 
453 
4,50 
5.02 



67.30 
55.00 
52.25 
51.30 
50.00 
60.27 
50.77 



2.40 
2.28 
2.21 

2.06 
1.95 
2.04 



3/ 3.16 

8/ 3.94 

3/ 5.79 

3/ 6.21 

3/ 5.71 

8/ 5.08 



1.92 
1.82 
1.77 
1.65 
1.67 
1.62 



1.82 

1.74 
1.68 
1.57 
1.49 

1.54 



1.56 
149 
1.44 
1.34 
1.23 
1.32 



0,99 
0,94 
0.90 
0.85 
0.31 
0.33 



$/bu. 



1,98 
1.61 
0.69 
0.32 

1.28 
1.47 



S/cwt 

3,90 
4.70 
482 
4.31 
3.56 
4.21 
3.76 

$/bu, 

1.11 
1.09 
0.36 
0.53 
0.63 
0.53 



$/bu. 

1.06 
1.14 
0.43 
0.66 
0.53 
9.56 



$/bu. 

0.99 
0.79 
0.00 
0.00 
0.22 
9.47 



$/bu. 

0.39 
0.20 
0.00 
0.00 
9.33 
0.15 



$/bu, 



CisJlb. 



57.30 


23.70 


12/ 44,00 


26.00 


13/ 60.00 


17.3 


13/ 51.39 


19.4 


13/ 65,05 


13.1 


13/ 63.00 


73 


13/ 


10.0 



Effective 
base 
i2J 



1.10 



2.00 



3.50 



0.73 



2.00 
1.75 



0.65 



1.90 
1.65 



0.57 



1.60 
1.40 



0.36 



fr.80 



30.00 



Mil 

acre* 

91.6 

87.6 
84*6 
62.3 
80.5 

79,3 



4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 



81.7 

81.5 
82.9 
82.7 
82.6 
62,9 



19.0 
17.4 
16.8 
16.2 
15.4 
13.5 



12.4 
12.6 
12.4 
12.3 
11.9 
11.5 



9.2 
8.4 
7.9 
7.6 
7.6 
7.3 



Program 


Partici- 


3/ 


pation 




rate 4/ 


Percent of 


Percent 


base 


Ofb«M 


22.5/2.5/5-10 


35 


27.5/0/0 


38 


27.5/0/0 


36 


10/0/0 


78 


7/ 5V0/0 


S3 


15/0/0 


35 


5/0/0 


^ 


20/16/0 


90 


35/0/0 


94 


35/0/0 


96 


25/0/0 


94 


25/0/0 


95 


20/0/0 


94 


5/0/0 


95 


17.5/2.6/0 


86 


20/0/16 


91 


20/0/10 


87 


10/0/0 


80 


10/0/0 


77 


7.5/0/0 


77 


5/0/0 


^^ 


9/ (tame) 


74 


^^ 


85 


^_ 


32 


^~ 


71 


^— 


70 


— 


77 


9/ (eame) 


72 


^^ 


85 


^_ 


79 


^_ 


67 


— 


68 


— 


78 


9/ (same) 


38 


— ~ 


45 


6*0/0 


30 


5/0/0 


13 


5/0/0 


09 



o/o/o 



^~ 


11/ 10/25 




^— 


11/ 0/25 




— 


11/ 0/25 




15.9 


20/10/0 


32 


15.5 


25/0/0 


92 


14.5 


25/0/0 


93 


14.5 


12.5/0/0 


39 


14.6 


25/0/0 


89 


Hi 


12.5/0/0 
5/0/0 


86 
34 



J{J£f r * *™ ™. Rndh \* l0 * n rate* tor rice or cotton See footnote* 8/. 127, and 13/, 21 National effective crop acreage baee a* determined by ASCS. Net of CRP. 

f^Q™ requirement! for participating producer* (mandatory acreage reduction program/mandalory paid land diversion/optional paid land dhwreionj. Acres idled 
mutf be devoted k>e cofl&ervtno use to recwve program benefit*. 4/ Percentage of effective base acres enrolled In acreage reduction program*. 5/ Payments and loan* 
r^S?^^^u^S^^S J * 3 PercenUn 1936/87 due lo Grertim-fiudmarwH oiling a 6/ Payment* and loan* were reduced by 1.4 percent in 1&90/91 due to 
tiiiT^J;*^^^^^ Oatt do not include these reduction*. 

7/ Under 1990 modified contract*, participating producer* planl up to 105 percent oftheir wheat baee acres. For»very wr * planted above 96 percent of t>a*e, the 
SStfi! U JE J^wffl? tS2f to SS!li P * y !Il*P U i w * j cu! by * ?S r<r ^. A mi » r ** tin I*** has been in effect lor rice *ir>ce 1935/36, Loan* may be repaid at the lower of: •) 
tf>s loan rate or b) me adjurted worfd market price (announced weekM. However, loan* cannot be repaid at lea* than a specified fraction of the loan fate. Data refer 
to annual average •dtfusted world pricea. 9/ The sorghum, oata, and barley program* are the fame a* for com except a* Indicated, 10/ There are no target price*, base acres. 
!S¥!!i[fiE«^ rrt ?™^ff fl tJ" NomIna * Pontage ofprogfam crop base acres permitted to shift into soybean* without toes of baee. 

12/A marketing loan has been in effect tor cotton aince 1936/37: The loan repayment rate wesfixedat So percent of the loan rate In 1986/87 (Plan A). 13/tn 1»87/83and 
tft'liSKJ ™ iSll^fiS 1 ^ *™V °K !* ,h ^ lo S? ™ °I b) llw • d J'" ted "™d market price (announced weekly Plan B). Starting in 1M1?02 4 loVn* cannot be repaid 
- - nrt^ailaWe f " ™ MI *** * dju8t * d world pric **- 1 « * marketing certificate Program wa?imPtomented on Aug 1. 1091. 

:nl --TrNX ^rv-c*- Jryt Hr jv« -; {~f?; 2 : J -; Q4 J 



November 1991 
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Table 20.— Fruit 





1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 




1967 


1988 


1989 


1990P 


Citrus 1/ 
Production (1 ,000 Ion) 
Per capita consumpl. (lb*J 2/ 

Noncitrus 3J 
Production (1 ,000 Ion 8) 
Per capita consumpt. (lb*.) 2/ 


12,139 
24.8 


13,682 

29.5 


10,832 
24.0 


10.525 
22 .6 


11.058 
26.0 




11,993 
26.6 


12,761 
26.4 


13,136 
25.4 


11.323 
22.4 


14.658 
62.8 


14,168 
63.6 


14 T 301 
67.7 


14.191 
66,7 


13,874 
69.8 




16,01 1 
75.4 


15.893 
72.7 


16.321 
74,3 


15.672 
69.8 




1990 










1991 











F.o.bi ihipplng poJm prices 
Apple* ($/carton) 4/ 
Peara{$/box)5/ 

Grower Pricee 
Orange* ($/box) 6/ 
Grapefruit ($7box) 6/ 

Stocks, ending 
Fresh apples (mil. lbs.) 
Pre ah pears (mil, tb<) 
Frozen fruite (mif. lbs.) 
Frozen orange 
jufcs (mil, lbs.) 



Dec 



13,08 
13.00 



6.18 
5.63 



3.378.3 
266.2 
836.0 

1,031.6 



Jan 



14.06 
14.00 



6.62 
6.66 



2,604.8 
191.1 
760.7 

1,195.8 



Feb 

14.00 
13.85 



6.98 
4.50 



2.100.7 

145,4 
679.6 

1,199.6 



14.00 
13.48 



7,41 
5,43 



1.569.8 

95.0 

635.2 

1.236.7 



Apr 

14.00 
13.74 



7.37 
6.10 



1.O60.9 

50.8 

5667 

1.363,2 



May 

14.00 
15.12 



7.95 
4.91 



690.7 

14.7 
649.8 

1,304.7 



June 

14.00 
18.90 



21.35 
5.44 



385,8 
560.6 

1,110.6 



Juty 

14.00 



19,48 
4.82 



163,0 

12,8 

762.6 

967.7 



1/ 1990 indicated 1989/90 season. 2/ Fresh per capita consumption. 
5/ D'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. no, 1, 135 s. 6/ 

Information contact; Wynnice Napper(202J 219-^0864. 



3/ Calendar year, 4/ Red dslicious, Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack, 125'*, 
U.S. equivalent on-tree returns. P - preliminary. — -not available. 



Aug 

14.00 



20.81 
2.86 



17.9 

137.5 
819.9 

875.6 



Table 21 — Vegetables 



Production 

Toiaf wgmaMsi (1.000 cwt) 
Fre*h (1.000 cwO 1/3/ 
Proc slued (toot) 2) V 
Mu*tirOam*(1,000lb*.)4/ 
Pctatoei(l.OOOcwt) 
Sweetpotaloei (1 .000 cwt) 
Dry edible bum (1 ,000 cwtj 



ShiPmenli 
Fre*h(1.OO0cwt)5/ 
PoUttoas (1.000 cwt) 
Sweetpotaioe* (1 .000 (nrt) 

1/ Include! freah production of eeparagu*. broccoli, carrot*, cauliflower, cetsrv, tweet com. lettuce, hontydewi. onion 8. Atoms roea. 21 include* proceeding production of (nap 
beam, *we*t oom, green pea*, tomatoai, cucumber* (1w pickleij, aeparague. broccoli, carrot*, & cauliflower 3/ Aeparagui 4 cucumber estimetea were ntt evaLlabfe tor 1982 
& 1983. 4/Freen&proc*esngagarlcuamustiroofflion[y. Exclude* *peciatty varieties Crop year Julyi - June 30, 6/ Include! mapbeanv, bioccoW. cabbagt, carrot*, cauliflower, 
celery. *weetcoin. cucumben. egflplam. lettuce, onion i. bell pepperi. *qua«h. tomatoettpCantaioupe*, r>oneydews. & watermelon!. 

information contact*: Gary UCler or Cathy Greene (202) 219-0684. 



Calendar year 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1980 


1987 


1988 


1909 


1990 


302.343 

183.45* 

10,444,330 

517.140 

340,623 

12.799 

32,751 


430.795 

193.451 

11,607,170 

490,826 

355,131 

14,833 

25.503 

1990 


403,509 

185.782 

10,886,350 

501,531 

333,726 

12.083 

15.520 


456.334 

201.817 

12,725.830 

505.681 

362.030 

12.902 

21.070 


453.030 

203.540 

12,474.040 

607.956 

406.609 

14.573 

22,175 


448 .620 

203,165 

12,273,200 

614.393 

361,743 

12.368 

22,6*6 


478.361 

220,539 

12,692,100 

631,819 

369,320 

11,611 

26,031 

1991 


468 779 

228.307 

12.019.110 

667.759 

356,438 

10.945 

10.253 


542.437 
239.281 

16.167.790 

714,992 

370.444 

11,356 

23,720 


561,768 

239,114 

16.132,660 

749,488 

402,110 

12,504 

32.420 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


17.623 

11,405 

929 


17,112 

10.434 
645 


23,352 

14.681 
309 


19,405 
11,322 

400 


19.215 

12.337 

486 


20.661 

14,497 

283 


30,642 

15,695 

291 


26,747 

10,395 
1S8 


20.105 

10,720 

151 


17,211 

8.796 

03 



Table 22,— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Daifvsriesl/ 
Stock*, ending 1/ 
Coffee 

Composite green price 
NXict*Jft.) 
Imports, green bean 
equlv,(miUoi.)2J 



Tobacco 
Price* at auctions 3/ 

Rue-cured tfflb,) 

Buriey($flb.) 
Domestic consumption 4/ 

Cigarette t (bil.) 

Large cigar* (mil.) 







AnnuaJ 








1990 






1991 




1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


Apr^June 


July-SePt 


Oct-Oec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr^June 


6,257 

7,786 
3,225 


7^309 
8,167 
3,195 


7.087 
8.183 
3.132 . 


6,840 
8,309 
2.946 


6,319 

8,633 
2.642 


672 

2,056 
2,165 


652 
2,316 
1,210 


3,419 

2,316 
2.729 


2.206 
2,019 
3.530 




626 
2,103 
2,487 


185.18 


100J4 


115.59 


95.17 


76.93 


78.55 


70.10 


76.85 


74.04 




72.13 


2,596 


2.638 
Annual 


2.072 


2.630 


2,714 


702 
1990 


530 


616 


740 


1991 


563 


1988 


1989 


1990 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


Dm 


Jan 




Feb 


1.61 
1.61 


— 


1.71 


167,6 


1.73 


1,72 


1,65 
1.76 


1.76 


1.78 




177,0 


662,6 
2,531 


540.1 
2.467.6 


5231 

2,343.4 


41.2 

166.9 


43,3 
195,6 


44.0 
101,1 


45.6 
209.8 


34.1 
167.9 


34.5 
152,1 




39.4 
144:9 



1/ 1,000 inert ton*, raw value. Ouarterly data shown at end of each quarter. 2/ Nat Import* of oreen a\ processed coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June for flue-cured, 
OcL-SepLfor buriey* 4/Taxable removals, — - not available, 

Information contacts: sugar, Pater Buzzanail (202) 219-0886. coffee, Fred Gray (202) 219-0868. tobacco. Verner Qriw (202) 219-0890. 
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Table 23,— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products 



Wheat 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ions) 2/ 
Ending etocks(metriclons)3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Products (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
ConsumptKin (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Hice, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tone) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons} 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric tons] 
Production (metric Ions) 
Exports (memc tone) 
Ending nocks (metric tons) 

Meals 
Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Oils 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tone) 

Cotton 

Area (hectaree) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Ex ports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 
Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tone) 1/ 

Dairy 
MiJk production (metric tons) 



1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/aa 


198S/B9 


1989/90 


1990/91 P 


1991/92 F 








Million units 








230.2 
501-0 
84.8 
496.6 
169.7 


228.3 
53V* 
91.3 
523,0 
177.6 


219.9 
502.4 
106.1 
531,2 
148, S 


217.9 

501.3 

97.2 

531.8 
118,3 


228.2 

537.8 

96.1 

534.1 

121,7 


231.8 

593.6 

93,4 

572.4 

142.9 


2228 

550.3 
105.0 
557,2 
135.9 


342.0 
844.2 
63.2 
779.9 
208.2 


3369 

833.0 

83.7 

807.2 
234.0 


324.5 

79S2 
82.9 

815.6 
213.6 


326.1 
731,3 
94.2 
795.6 
149,3 


323.1 
802.6 
100.0 
828.2 
123.8 


318.0 
833.8 

853 
823.6 
134.0 


320,5 
800.3 
83. 1 
810,9 
123.3 


145.0 

319,1 

12.6 

319.7 

55.4 


145.4 
319.0 

12.9 
323.0 

51.4 


141.7 
314.5 

11.9 
320,2 

45.6 


145.8 
331.0 

15.1 
328.7 

47.9 


146.4 
344,6 

12.0 
337.9 

54.8 


147.1 
352,3 

12.5 
348.0 

58.9 


145.8 
343.9 

12,9 
346.3 

56,5 


717.2 
1.664.3 

180.6 
1 .596.2 

433.3 


710.8 
1.683,1 

187.9 
1,653,3 

463.0 


686.1 

1.612,1 
200.9 

1.667.0 
408.0 


689.6 
1.563,6 

206 5 

1.656.1 

315.5 


695.7 
1.684.8 

208.1 
1.700.2 

300,1 


696.9 
1.779.7 

1912 
1.744.0 

335.8 


689.1 
1.594.5 

201.0 
1.714.4 

315.7 


155,1 

196.2 

34.5 

26.6 


161.8 

194.9 

37.7 

23.3 


16S.5 
210.8 

39.5 
24.0 


166.4 

204.2 

32.0 

22.2 


173.2 

214,1 
35.9 
23,3 


178.4 

217.5 

343 

21.8 


179,6 
222A 

35.3 
23.1 


105.0 
34.4 


110.7 
36.7 


115.4 
35.8 


112.2 
37,7 


117.9 
36,8 


120.5 
390 


1212 

39.0 


49.4 
18.4 


50.4 
16.9 


53.3 
17.5 


539 

18 3 


57.6 
20,0 


58.7 
20.O 


60,1 
19.8 


317 
80.4 
20.3 
76.9 
48.5 


29.5 

70.7 
28.0 
82.8 

35.9 


31.0 
81.0 
23 2 
B4.1 
32.9 


33.7 
84,8 
25.9 
85,2 
32.1 


31.6 
80.O 

24.0 
86.7 
26.4 


33,1 
86.9 

23 4 
85.5 
27,8 


34,2 

90.7 
23,8 

88.2 
30.2 


1985 


1966 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 P 


1991 F 


105.5 

103.4 

6 3 


108.6 

107.4 

8,7 


111.5 

109.7 

8.7 


115.2 

113.4 

8.9 


116.9 

115.2 

7.4 


118,3 

116 6 

6.9 


119.8 

118.1 

7.2 


26.2 
25.8 

1.2 


29.3 
28 9 

1.2 


31.3 

30.8 

1 5 


32.9 

32.5 

1.7 


34,2 

33.8 

1.8 


35.7 

35.1 
2.1 


37.2 

36.6 

2.2 



413.4 



425.9 



425.9 



429.1 



435.0 



440.9 



442.0 



3/ Stocks data are based on 



1/ Excludes iotra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSH). consumption includes stock changes, 
differing marketing year* & do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries: includes estimated change In USSfl grain stocks but 
not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1 936 data ccxrospond with 1985/86. etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986. 
P m preliminary. F» forecast. 

Information contacts: Crop*. Carol Whinon(202)2l9-0824; red meat & poultry. Unda Bailey (202) 219-1285; dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 24,— Prices of Principal U,S, Agricultural Trade Products 



Export com modi das 
Wheat, f,o,b, vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu,) 
Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($rt)u,) 
Grain sorghum, f.o.b. vessel, 

Gulf ports (S/bu.) 
Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports (S/bu.) 
Soybean oil, Decatur (cts./lb.) 
Soybean meal. Decatur ($/ton) 

Cotton, 8-market avg. spot (cts.flb.) 
Tobacco, avg, price at auction (ctsjflb,) 
Rica, f.o.b. mill, Houston (S/cwt) 
Inedible tallow. Chicago (ct*,/lb.> 

Import commodities 
Coffee. N,Y, spot ($/lb,) 
Rubber. N,Y. spot (cts./lb) 
Cocoa beans, N.Y. ($/lb,) 

Infofmalion contact: Mary Teymourian (£02) 219-0824. 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



1988 


1989 


1990 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Juna 


July 


Aug 


3,97 
2.73 


4 65 
2.85 


3.72 
2,79 


3,21 
2.80 


3.28 
2.79 


3.31 
281 


335 
270 


3.29 
2.66 


3.22 

2,69 


3.44 
2,81 


2.52 

7,81 

23.52 

234.75 


2.70 

7,06 

20.21 

216.59 


2.65 

6.24 

22.75 

169.37 


2.67 

6.42 

24.76 

171.09 


2.80 

6,14 

22,20 

165,70 


2,79 

6.20 

21.46 

171.32 


2.62 

6.09 

20.29 

171,14 


2.61 

6.03 

19,55 

171.43 


2.56 

5.79 
16.87 

169.70 


2,69 

6.07 

20,09 

181.32 


57.25 

147.82 

19.60 

16.64 


63.78 

161.74 

15.68 

14.71 


71,25 

166.06 

15.52 

13.54 


76.27 

162.84 
15.81 

10.12 


77,92 

170.69 
16.00 
1363 


7993 
171.12 

16,00 
13.57 


83.94 

171.12 

16.00 

12.25 


79.05 

171,12 

17.00 

12.36 


71.33 

170.66 

17.00 

1296 


66.44 
165.49 

17.00 
14.00 


1.21 

59.20 

0.69 


1.04 

50.65 

0,55 


0,81 

46 28 
0.55 


0,81 

47.46 

0.55 


0.82 

49.09 
0.53 


0.60 

45.92 

0,50 


0.76 

45.16 
0.47 


0.71 

45.26 

0.45 


0.68 

44.59 

0.45 


0.66 

44.45 

0.49 



Table 25,— Indexes of Real Trade- Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 



V 



Total U.S. trade V 

Agricultural trade 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Wheat 
U,S, markets 
U.S. competitor* 

Soybeans 
U.S, market* 
U S. competitors 

Corn 
U.S. markets 
U.S, competitors 

Cotton 

U.S, markets. 
U S. competitors 



1990 



Nov 



60.1 



Dec 



60,8 



74.7 
73.3 


75.3 
73.5 


90.9 
68.6 


92.4 

68,0 


63.1 
54.0 


63.7 
53.1 


691 

53.3 


69,9 
57.1 


721 
835 


73 

82.8 



1991 



Jan 


Feb 


Mar 
1985 


Apr P 

.100 


MayP 


JuneP 


JulyP 


AugP 


SeptP 


61.0 


59.8 


63.5 


66.3 


66,7 


68,9 


69,7 


68.2 


69.7 


75,5 

74.9 


74.6 
73.9 


76.5 
75.2 


78.0 
76,3 


782 
76.6 


79.4 
77.3 


80.6 
77.6 


79.8 
77,2 


80.6 
77.8 


937 
69.2 


93,0 
68.7 


94.0 

70,3 


94,6 
71.1 


95.3 
71, f 


96.6 
71.7 


98.7 
72.0 


98.4 
71.3 


99.2 

71.7 


64.0 
590 


62.8 

57.7 


652 
569 


67,9 
57 1 


68.3 
57,4 


70.0 
57.5 


71.0 
57,4 


70,0 
57.3 


71.1 
67.3 


69.9 
61,3 


68,6 
60,7 


70.9 
63,1 


71.7 
647 


71,9 
65.0 


73.0 
65.9 


74^ 
66.4 


74.0 
65.6 


74.7 

66.8 


730 
62.8 


72.0 
81.6 


74.1 
80,7 


74.6 
80.6 


74.8 

80.2 


75.8 
79.8 


77.2 

79.5 


76,8 
78.7 


77,4 
78.2 



1/ Real Indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for differences In rates of Inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by high-inflation countries. A higher value 
means the dollar has appreciated. See the October 1988 issue of Agricultural Outlook for a discussion of the calculations and the weights used, 2/ Federal 
Reserve Board Index of trade -weighted value of the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weight* are based on relative importance in world financial 
markets. P« preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter. David Stalling* (202) 219-0718. 

Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 2/ 
imports 
Agricultural 
N on agricultural 
Totals/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
TotaT 

1/ Fiscal years begin October 1 lend September 30. Fiscal year 1990 began Oct. 1, 1989 & ended Sept 30, 1990. V Domestic exports Including 
Department ot Defense shipment*(F.A.S. value). 3/lmportsfor consumption (customs value). F«forecast. — » not available, 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonaid (202) 219-0822. 











Fiscal year M 








July 


1984 


1985 


19B6 


1987 


1988 
S million 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 


1991 


38.027 
170,014 
208,041 


31,201 

179,236 
210.437 


26.312 

179,291 
£05.603 


27,876 
202,911 

230,787 


35.316 
258.656 
293,972 


39.611 

301JMS 
340.859 


40,203 
326,075 
366.279 


37.500 


2.926 

26.976 
31.902 


16,916 
297,736 
316.652 


19.740 
313.722 
333.462 


20,884 
342,646 

363.730 


20,650 
367.374 
388.024 


21,014 
409. 13S 
430,152 


21,476 
441,075 
462,551 


22.561 
458.100 
480.661 


22.500 


1.760 
39.163 
40.923 


19.111 
-127,722 
-108,611 


11.461 
-134.486 
-123,025 


6,428 

-163,555 
-158,127 


7.226 

M64.463 
-157.237 


14.302 
-150.482 
-136.180 


18,135 
-139.827 
-121,692 


17.542 
-132.024 

-114,382 


15.000 


1.166 

-10,187 

-9.021 
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Table 27.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports, 



EXPORTS 

Animal*, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps,, excl. poultry (mtj 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 

Poultry meats {mt) 

Fan, oil*, & greases (mt) 

Hides & tJdn* ind, fursttns 
Cattle hides, whole (no.) 1/ 
Mink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Whe*t (mt) 
Wheat hour {mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grain*. Incl. products {mt) 
Feed* & fodders (mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruit*, nut*, & prep*, (mt) 
Fruit juices Incl, 
froz. (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 

Cotton, exct. liters (mt) 

Seede(mt) 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & pfoduci* (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 

Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (ml) 

Vegetable oft* (mt) 
Essential oili(mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals JhM (no,) 1/ 

Meat* & preps., axel, poultry (mt) 

Beef Avea[(mt) 

Pork(mt) 

Oairy products (mt) 1/ 
Poultry & products 1/ 
Fats* oils. & greases (mt) 
Hides & skins, incl. fursfcins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts. Spreps.. 

excl. Juices (mt) 

Bananas & plantains (mt) 
Fruit juices (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables A preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock Scut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein mea* (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt> 

Beverages excl, fruit 
juices (1 .000 hectoliters) \f 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, spices 
Coffee, incl. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal year" 


19*9 


1990 


1991 F 
1.000 units 


767 
869 
192 

418 
1.377 


685 

876 

93 

664 
1.264 


2/ 700 

600 
1.100 





__ 


__ 


26.260 
3.073 


24.777 

5.128 


.,_ 


114.709 

37.660 

1.176 

3.041 

60.956 

11.086 

790 


112.911 

27.998 

882 

2.497 

60.429 

11.134 

971 


27.000 

1,000 

2.400 

51.700 

5/11.400 


2.556 


2,873 


— 


4,998 
1,666 


5.975 
2,242 


— 


209 

1,441 
485 

368 


218 

1,666 

564 

447 


200 
1.800 


21.052 

14.692 

14.093 

4.963 

1.498 

13 

322 


23.770 

17.696 

17.221 

4.772 

1.302 

14 

329 


15200 



July 




Rscaf year* 


1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 
$ million 


144 


475 


361 





82 


2.355 


2.457 


— 


7 


475 


358 


400 


46 


507 


655 


— 


105 


531 


469 


— 





t.713 


1.796 


__ 


1,661 


1.360 


1.365 


— 


139 


91 


116 


— 


8,046 


16.830 


15.697 


3/12,500 


2.140 


6.010 


4.209 


4/3.000 


110 


255 


203 


— 


145 


955 


830 


800 


4,709 


7.376 


6.094 


5.700 


811 


1.849 


1.827 


— 


133 


385 


534 


— 


232 


2.394 


2.789 


— 


603 


265 


328 


__ 


189 


1.642 


2,079 


— 


is 


1,249 


1,359 


1.600 


46 


2,040 


2.704 


3.000 


32 


499 


574 


900 


45 


134 


187 


— 


1.695 


6.629 


6.099 


5.700 


1.169 


4.363 


4.246 


— 


1,110 


4.085 


3.940 


3,500 


357 


1.356 


1.024 


— 


166 


906 


830 


— 


1 


171 


182 


— 


6 


1,802 


2.119 


— 



146,676 147.831 



129.000 



10.551 



39,611 



40.203 



37.500 



July 
1991 



37 

229 

37 

61 
35 

106 
90 

4 

1.043 

243 

21 

52 
612 
143 

72 

268 

r 31 
201 

96 

eo 

32 
16 

447 
279 
247 

71 
97 

13 
194 

2,926 



2.485 

1.091 

668 

371 


2.940 

1.142 

764 

340 


800 
340 


184 

104 

72 

27 


740 
2.432 
1.525 

778 


1,053 

2.846 

1.842 

868 


1.200 

1.800 
900 


59 
266 
184 

71 


211 

14 
02 


254 

19 
47 


— 


24 
3 
6 


B34 

130 

14 

241 

319 


951 
129 
15 
182 
187 


800 


78 
12 
2 
12 
18 


3,467 


3.471 


3,800 


384 


1.139 


1.181 


1,200 


108 


5.035 

3.039 

27.747 


6.331 
3.236 

33.922 


5.345 

3.275 

30.000 


409 

275 

2.100 


2,269 

851 
792 


2.486 

926 
1.001 


1.000 


203 
82 
66 


2.217 

171 
13 

158 

1.657 


2.242 

193 

30 

171 

1,760 


220 
165 


101 

20 

1 

6 

139 


1.959 

621 
8 
187 
466 
620 


2264 
588 

20 
164 
619 
734 


2.100 
600 

2O0 


147 
65 
1 
12 
25 
67 


1.917 
424 
359 

1.133 


2.034 
534 
310 

1.189 


— 


177 
41 

41 
96 


946 

159 

65 

721 


964 

206 

48 

710 


1.000 


86 
18 

G 
64 


13,967 


13.543 


— 


1.298 


1.815 


1,867 


— 


159 


1.&67 

1.084 

664 


2.201 

1.290 

698 


3.150 

1,150 

650 


139 
65 
53 


3,896 

2.467 

969 


3.465 
1.997 
1.042 


1.900 
1.000 


220 

113 

70 


927 


840 


820 


56 


1,051 
1.097 


712 
1.231 


700 


46 
116 



21.476 22.561 22.500 



1.760 



■ Rtcal years beglr* Oct, 1 iendSept.30. Race! year 1991 began Oct. 1. 1990 tended Sept. 30. 1991, t/ Not included In total volume and ajso other 
dairy products lor 1989 41990, 2/ Forecasts lor footnoted Hems 2/-6/ are based on slight^ different groups olcommodities^Rscal 1990 exports of 
categories used in the 1991 forecasts were 2/ 676,000 m + tons, 3/ 16,014 million. 4/ 4,426 million Le, Includes flour. 5/11.065 million m, tons, 
F « forecast. — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822, 
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Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-12) 
Be Ig i u m- Luxe mbou rg 
France 

Germany. Fed. Rep r 
Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain. Incl. Canary Islands 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
German Dem. Rep. 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

ASIA 

West Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Israel, incl. Gaza & W. Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea. Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Egypt 
Sub- Sahara 

Nigeria 

Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Island* 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAL 

Developed countries 

Less developed countries 

Centrally planned countries 





Fiscal year* 




Juty 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 


1991 




$ mi 


lilion 




7.049 


7,31 a 


7.100 


429 


6.53d 


6,825 


6*600 


394 


431 


431 


— 


49 


474 


469 


— 


39 


916 


1.096 


— 


72 


609 


704 


— 


31 


1.B47 


1.637 


—i 


73 


736 


761 


— 


61 


307 


336 


— 


14 


£50 


976 


— 


32 


510 


493 


500 


35 


166 


171 


— 


6 


422 


557 


300 


15 


72 


58 


— 





45 


101 


— 


3 


76 


129 


— 


1 


62 


234 


— 


10 


3.299 


3.000 


1.900 


120 


18,674 


18.131 


16.500 


1.199 


2.273 


1,996 


1.800 


124 


23S 


260 


— 


26 


791 


497 








331 


285 


— 


34 


482 


502 


600 


43 


1.161 


729 


— 


47 


213 


125 


— 


1 


243 


115 


— 


15 


599 


391 


100 


13 


1.496 


909 


700 


37 


8.148 


8.106 


7 h aoo 


539 


976 


1,164 


^^ 


69 


216 


277 


— 


11 


344 


351 


400 


37 


4.620 


5.207 


4.700 


363 


1.594 


1.618 


1.700 


130 


2.453 


2.703 


2.200 


174 


572 


685 


600 


59 


2.280 


2.009 


1.700 


167 


1.796 


1.524 


1.3O0 


114 


216 


166 


— 


14 


54d 


438 


400 


29 


955 


761 


600 


62 


4*3 


484 


400 


£4 


30 


32 


— 


2 


57 


61 


— 


a 


5.440 


5.157 


5.400 


575 


149 


105 


300 


34 


1.007 


1.007 


— 


83 


44S 


465 


— 


56 


139 


147 


— 


11 


2.757 


2.666 


2.600 


317 


81 


187 


— 


19 


587 


345 


400 


32 


2.179 


3.715 


4,300 


390 


263 


317 


300 


31 


39.611 


40.203 


37,500 


2.926 


17.971 


19.766 


19,800 


1.425 


16.422 


15.971 


14,800 


1.329 


5.217 


4.466 


2.900 


172 



Change from year* earlier 
1989 1990 1991 F 

Percent 



-12 


4 


-3 


-13 


4 


~3 








— 


-16 


-1 


— 


-28 


19 


— 


-15 


16 


— 


-12 


-11 


— 


-10 


3 


— 


-10 


10 


— 





JS 


— 


-2 


-3 





-14 


3 


— 


-25 


32 


-40 


7 


-20 


— 


-73 


124 


— 


-27 


69 


-— 


-33 


277 


— 


70 


-9 


-37 


17 


*-3 


-9 


19 


-12 


-10 


98 


9 


— 


6 


-37 


-100 


-1 


-14 


— 


4 


4 


20 


44 


-37 


__ 


99 


-41 


— 


-31 


-53 


— 


117 


-35 


-75 


144 


-39 


-22 


12 


-1 


-4 


-4 


21 





-9 


28 


— 





2 





7 


13 


-10 


1 


14 


-6 


9 


10 


-19 


17 


19 


14 





-12 


-15 


a 


-15 


-13 


12 


-23 


— 


2 


-11 


20 


22 


-20 


-25 


-21 








-32 


7 


— 


-33 


43 


— 


24 


-5 


4 


-15 


-30 


200 


16 





— 


8 


4 


«— 


-22 


6 


— 


60 


-3 


4 


-S3 


132 


— 


-2 


-41 


33 


10 


70 


ie; 


13 


*-? 





12 


J 


-8 


1 


fOi 





14 


-3 


-7 


68 


-14 


-34 



July 
1991 



33 
34 
130 
60 
47 
24 

'5 

8 

-57 

14 

21 
23 

-51 

-100 

-77 

-68 
-34 

30 

-14 

-5 

99 

-100 

91 
-5 

-19 
-23 
7 
-56 
-54 
-17 

11 
-32 

15 

-8 

6 

-20 

6 

61 
135 

23 

83 
299 

-3 
-67 
-64 

33 

32 
34 

45 
98 



7 
6 

14 
-15 



•Fiscal years begin Oct. 1 Aend Sept. 30, Recal year 1991 began Oct 1 h 1990&*nded Sept 30, 1991. F-lorecart. —-not available. 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada, 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm Income 



Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 



Calendar year 



1 , Farm receipt* 

Crops {Incf. net CCC loans) 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 

2, Direct Government payment* 
Cash payment* 

Value of PIKcommodltlea 

3, Total gross farm Income (4+5+6) 2/ 
4 r Grose cash Income (1+2) 

5. NonmOney Income 3/ 

6. Value of Inventory change 

7. Cash expense* 4^ 

8. Total expense* 

0. Net ceih Income (4-7) 

10, Net farm Income (3-8) 
Deflated {1932$) 

11, Off- farm income 

12, Loan changes 5/: Reel estate 

13, 5/: Non-real estate 

14, Rental income plue monetary change 

15, Capital expenditures 5/ 



16 



198f 


1962 


4933 


1084 


1935 


1936 


1987 


1938 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 












S billion 














144.1 

72.6 

69,2 

2.5 


147,2 

72.3 

70,3 

4.6 


1413 
67.2 
69.6 

4.5 


147.1 

69 9 

72 9 

4.3 


149.4 

74.3 

69.8 

5.3 


140.2 
637 

71.6 
5.0 


148.3 

65.7 

76.0 

6.6 


157.3 

71,5 

79,5 

6.3 


168.6 
76.3 
84,2 

8.1 


175.8 

79.4 

89.7 

6.7 


172 

79 

85 

6 


to 178 
to 83 
to 89 
to 8 


1.9 
1,9 
0.0 


3.5 
35 
0,0 


9.3 

4.1 
6.2 


8,4 
4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 
0,1 


116 
8.1 
3,7 


16,7 

6.6 

10.1 


14,5 
7.1 
7,4 


10.9 

9,1 
1.7 


9.3 
8.4 
0.9 


8 
7 




to 9 
to 8 
tol 


166,3 

146.0 

13,8 

6,5 


163 5 

150,6 

143 

-1.4 


153 2 

150.6 

13.6 

-10.9 


170.2 

155.5 

8.7 

6.0 


162.9 

167.2 

8.0 

-2.3 


156.5 

152.0 

6,9 

-2,4 


168,3 

164.9 

5,7 

-2,3 


174.4 

171,8 

6.2 

-3.5 


189.7 

179.5 

6,1 

4.1 


194.4 

185,1 

6.2 

3.1 


188 

181 

6 




to 193 
to 186 
to 7 
to 3 


113.2 
139.4 


112,8 
140,0 


111.0 
137.0 


1t9.0 
143.8 


109.3 
131,9 


105.2 
125,5 


109.6 
128.8 


114.4 
133.5 


121,2 
140,5 


125.4 
144,8 


124 

145 


to 129 

to 144 


28,6 


37.9 
23,5 
23.5 


39,5 
15.3 
14.7 


36.6 
26.3 
24.5 


47,9 
31.0 
27.9 


46,7 
31,0 
27.3 


55,3 
39.7 
33,8 


57.4 
41,0 
33.8 


56.3 
49.2 

39.0 


59.7 
49-t 

37.7 


54 
41 
31 


to 59 
to 48 
to 34 


358 


36.4 


37.0 


39.2 


65.2 


54.6 


66,9 


57,7 


57,5 


— 




— 


9,0 
6.5 


38 
3.4 


2,3 

09 


-2.0 

-0.8 


-4.4 
-9.6 


-a.7 

-11,0 


-7,7 
-4.6 


-4.1 
-0.3 


-2,1 

0.1 


— 




i— 


6.4 
16.8 


6.4 
13,3 


5,4 
12.7 


9.2 

12.5 


9,1 
9.2 


8,0 

a,5 


6.8 
11.1 


7.6 
11,1 


8.2 
13.0 


— 




— 



37.8 



38.2 



35.3 



30.4 



31.9 



26.6 



38.7 



40.6 



51.7 



Net cash flow (9+12+13+14-15) 

1/ Income from machine hire, cu*tOm work, tale* of forest product*, A other miscellaneous cash source*, 2/ Number* in parentheses indicate the combination of Item* 
required to calculate * given Hem. 3/ Value of home consumption Of eelt-produced food A imputed 9'o« ™. nlfll value of farm dwellings. 4/ Exdudee capital consumption, 



periquisitiee to hired labor. A farm household expense*. 6/ Btcfudes farm houeeholdt, 
Information contact: Robert McBroy (202) 219-0800, 



J may not add becau** of rounding. F ■ forecast — « not available. 



Table 30.-Ba1ance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 



Assets 

Real estate 

Non-real estate 
Livestock A poultry 
Machinery A motor 
vehicles 
Crops stored 21 
Purchased inputs 
Financial assets 
Totat farm assets 

Liabilities 
Real estate debt 3/ 
Non-real estate debt 4/ 

TotaJ farm debt 
Total farm equity 



Selected ratios 
DebMo-aeseTs 
Debt-to-nequity 
Debt-to-net cash Income 











Calendar year 1/ 














1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1986 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1969 


1990 


1991 F 












$ billion 














785.6 

196.8 

53.5 


750,0 

195.6 

53,0 


753,3 

191.9 
49,5 


661.7 

196.9 

49.5 


586.1 

187,4 

46.3 


642.2 
182.3 

47,8 


578.6 

194.2 
58.0 


£99.4 

205.8 

62,2 


605.1 

214,7 

66.2 


614,4 

220.9 
69.0 


623 

218 
70 


to 633 
to 228 
to 74 


87 
29.0 

27.3 

982 4 


87.5 
26,1 

290 

945.6 


87 4 
24.0 

309 
945,2 


86,0 

262 

2.6 

32.6 

asa,6 


83.8 

22.9 

1.3 

331 

773 5 


81.9 

16,0 

2.0 

34.5 

724,5 


79.4 

17.8 

3,3 

35.4 

772.8 


80.6 

22,7 

3.4 

36,6 
805,2 


85,8 

23,3 

2,8 

3a,5 

819.8 


87.0 

22,4 

3.0 

3a.o 

835,0 


85 

21 

2 

36 
845 


to 89 
to 24 
to 4 

to 40 
to 855 


98.7 

83.6 

132.3 

300,0 


1018 
87.0 

188,8 
750,0 


103.2 

87.9 

191,1 

754.1 


106.7 

87.1 

193,8 

664.8 


100.1 

77.5 

177.6 

595.9 


90.4 
66.6 

157.0 
567,6 

Percent 


82.4 
62.0 

144 4 
626.4 


77.6 

61.7 
139,4 
665.9 


75.3 

61.8 
137.1 
6827 


74,4 

65.3 

140.6 

695,3 


73 

63 
137 
705 


to 77 

to 67 

to 143 
to 71 5 


18.6 
228 
556 


20.0 
24 9 

498 


20.2 
253 
424 


22.6 
29.2 
530 


23.0 
29,8 

371 


21,7 
27.7 
331 


18.7 
23.0 
245 


17.3 

20.9 
245 


16.7 

20.1 
237 


16.7 
20.1 
232 


16 

19 

250 


to 17 
to 21 

to 270 



1/ As of Dee. 31. 2/ Non-CCC crops held on farms Pl«»vaiue above loan ratea for crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but 
includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nontarm Purposes. F « forecast 

Information contacts: Ken Erickton or Jim Ryan {202) 219-0798. 
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Table 31 .— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State_ 



59 



Region & 
State 




Livestock & products 








Crops 1 / 








Total 1/ 








June 


July 


•' 




June 


July 






June 


July 




1989 


1990 


1991 


1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1991 














$ million 2/ 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


























Maine 


218 


220 


17 


17 


228 


240 


2 


13 


444 


460 


19 


30 


New Hampshire 


85 


63 


5 


5 


73 


71 


3 


5 


139 


134 


9 


10 


Vermont 


379 


398 


29 


" A 


50 


49 


2 


7 


429 


447 


31 


36 


Massachusetts 


113 


116 


10 


10 


321 


303 


1? 


20 


434 


418 


29 


30 


Rhode 1 stand 


13 


13 


1 


1 


65 


58 


3 


3 


78 


71 


4 


4 


Connecticut 


186 


196 


14 


16 


240 


250 


■12 


16 


426 


446 


26 


31 


New York 


1,937 


1,983 


140 


141 


917 


1 t 023 


75 


83 


2.854 


3 h 0O6 


215 


224 


New Jersey 


197 


196 


18" 


17 


464 


452 


45 


58 


662 


647 


62 


75 


Pennsylvania 


2.611 


2,714 


201 


192 


992 


1,063 


70 


66 


3,602 


3 h 767 


270 


258 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


1,698 


1,636 


122 


128 


2.088 


2,335 


94 


217 


3,787 


4,172 


216 


345 


Indiana 


1.826 


2.060 


150 


155 


2,456 


2,871 


119 


215 


4.281 


4.931 


269 


370 


Illinois 


2.251 


2,477 


189 


191 


4,727 


5,461 


267 


295 


6.979 


7,938 


455 


486 


Michigan 


1.311 


1,398 


107 


101 


1,611 


1.785 


69 


115 


2,923 


3,183 


176 


216 


Wisconsin 


4,350 


4.581 


330 


346 


1,050 


1,125 


85 


95 


5 h 400 


5,706 


416 


441 


Minnesota 


3.693 


3,758 


276 


£73 


2,820 


3,253 


236 


202 


6,513 


7,011 


513 


475 


Iowa 


5,293 


5,882 


466 


467 


3.755 


4,437 


258 


271 


9,049 


10,319 


723 


738 


Missouri 


2,169 


2,271 


183 


164 


1,751 


1,668 


97 


114 


3,920 


3,939 


279 


278 


North Dakota 


669 


813 


32 


32 


1 t 483 


1,724 


101 


81 


2.152 


2 h 537 


132 


113 


South Dakota 


2 H 031 


2,313 


183 


113 


951 


1,036 


46 


69 


2,982 


3.349 


229 


182 


Nebraska 


5 h 646 


6 h 037 


402 


406 


3 h 080 


2,808 


129 


134 


8,726 


8,845 


531 


S40 


Kansas 


4.416 


4,896 


354 


366 


2,132 


2 t 099 


157 


268 


6,548 


6.995 


510 


633 


SOUTHERN 


























Delaware 


503 


460 


37 


37 


159 


184 


14 


12 


662 


644 


51 


48 


Maryland 
Virginia 


B59 


828 


66 


63 


477 


517 


31 


47 


1 t 336 


1,345 


97 


109 


1.345 


1,379 


94 


97 


694 


741 


41 


74 


2,039 


2,120 


135 


171 


West Virginia 


250 


269 


20 


19 


60 


70 


6 


6 


310 


338 


26 


25 


North Carolina 


2,510 


2.653 


219 


206 


2.082 


2.214 


Ko5 


213 


4,593 


4,867 


325 


418 


South Carolina 


554 


577 


39 


40 


680 


599 


121 


69 


1,235 


1,176 


160 


108 


Georgia 
Florida 


2,281 


2,268 


176 


175 


1.626 


1,574 


102 


106 


3.908 


3,842 


278 


280 


1,215 


1.260 


80 


100 


5,031 


4 r 448 


422 


192 


6.246 


5 f 708 


612 


'294 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 


1,658 


1 t 698 


90 


308 


1,266 


1,400 


36 


35 


2.924 


3,098 


127 


344 


1,082 


1,111 


83 


72 


863 


928 


45 


33 


1,946 


2,039 


128 


106 


Alabama 


1,875 


2,083 


160 


176 


696 


655 


65 


32 


2,671 


2.737 


225 


208 


Mississippi 
Arkansas 


1.295 


1,322 


108 


113 


981 


1.111 


55 


21 


2,276 


2,433 


163 


134 


2 h 661 


2,706 


229 


185 


1 h 496 


1,563 


110 


35 


4,157 


4.259 


339 


220 


Louisiana 


614 


637 


58 


60 


1,094 


1,284 


35 


17 


1,708 


1,921 


93 


77 


Oklahoma 


2.377 


2,363 


179 


229 


1,137 


1.191 


164 


160 


3,515 


3.554 


343 


379 


Texas 


6,861 


7,712 


678 


592 


4,063 


4,268 


275 


306 


10,923 


11,981 


953 


898 


WESTERN 
Montana 


929 


864 


30 


22 


625 


742 


38 


24 


1.554 


1,606 


68 


46 


Idaho 


1.084 


1,154 


74 


81 


1,662 


1,781 


74 


67 


2 h 745 


2,935 


148 


148 


Wyoming 
Colorado 


664 


610 


18 


24 


163 


157 


4 


5 


827 


767 


22 


29 


2,649 


3,029 


206 


216 


1,321 


1.184 


54 


65 


3.969 


4,213 


260 


282 


New Mexico 


974 


1 r 046 


59 


62 


485 


483 


41 


62 


1.459 


1,529 


100 


124 


Arizona 


744 


819 


71 


64 


1,182 


1 t 046 


73 


52 


1,926 


1.865 


144 


116 


Utah 


567 


576 


37 


50 


188 


179 


8 


13 


755 


755 


45 


63 


Nevada 


142 


218 


17 


14 


102 


115 


4 


6 


244 


333 


21 


20 


Washington 


1,233 


1 h 396 


106 


110 


2 h 457 


2.420 


205 


140 


3.6S9 


3,816 


311 


250 


Oregon 
California 


738 


755 


54 


64 


1,546 


1,557 


84 


134 


2.285 


2.312 


138 


198 


5.193 


5 H 515 


465 


407 


12,857 


13.344 


935 


992 


18 t 050 


18,359 


1,401 


1,399 


Alaska 


9 


9 


1 


1 


20 


19 


1 


2 


29 


27 


2 


2 


Hawaii 


92 


88 


8 


7 


493 


499 


41 


42 


585 


588 


49 


50 



6,763 76,761 80,364 



5 h 081 



5.298 160,893 169,987 11.776 12.061 



UNITED STATES 84.131 89,623 6,696 

1/ Safes of farm products include receipts from eommodfties placed under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during the period. 2/ Estimates as of end of 
current month. Totals may not add because of rounding, 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-^0806. 
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Table 32,— Cash Receipts From Farming 



Firm marketing 4 CCO loans* 

Uwrtock & Product! 
Mut animal • 
Dairy prodocti 
Poultry & eggi 
Othar 

Cropi 
Food grain • 
Feed crept 
Cotton (lint A. WW**) 
Tobacco 

Ott-bearinG cropi 
WgetaWei 4malorn 
Fruits & tree nuti 
Other 

Government payment! 
Total 









Annua! 






1990 

July 






1991 






1985 


1086 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 












$ million 














144 J 14 


135,303 


141.759 


151,082 


160,093 


169.987 


12,894 


12.541 


12.355 


11,924 


11.776 


12.061 


69.822 
3* ,550 
18,055 

11.209 
2.008 


71,553 
39,081 
17,724 
12,701 
2,048 


75,094 
44/470 
17.727 
11.516 
2.274 


79.437 

46.492 
17.W1 
12.866 

2.436 


84.131 
46.857 
19.396 
15.372 
2.507 


09-623 
51.677 
20.199 

15,270 
2,477 


7,207 
3.787 
1.785 
1251 
384 


7.188 
4.227 
1490 
1.296 
175 


8.915 
4.130 
1.480 
1.139 
188 


6,875 
3911 
1.567 
1,225 
171 


6.698 
3.002 
1.465 
1245 
184 


8.783 

3.658 

1.518 

1207 

383 


74.293 

8 .990 
22.591 

3,687 
2,699 


63,74C 
6,741 

18,91 1 
3.371 
1,894 


65,764 
5.776 

14.576 
4,189 
1,816 


71,645 

7,467 
14.296 
4.546 
2.083 


76.761 
8,247 

17.061 
5.040 
2,415 


80.364 
7.878 

19,116 
5.234 

2.736 


£.688 

1.338 

1,218 

82 

123 


5.352 

302 

1.356 

252 

1 


5.440 
291 

1.304 

204 

16 


5.049 
304 

1.092 

150 




5.001 
906 

1.144 

103 




5298 

1.152 

1.035 

76 

25S 


12,475 

8.572 
8.940 
8.333 


10,614 
0,865 
7,252 
9,101 


11.203 
9,902 

8,062 
10.161 


13.500 

9.787 
9.204 
10.760 


11,066 

11,461 

0.257 

11,415 


12,403 
11,533 

9,30-6 
12,160 


454 

861 
875 
738 


846 

1,142 

465 

900 


652 
1.291 

424 
1.253 


518 

1.665 
366 
953 


37S 

1,285 

616 

653 


381 
836 
848 

711 


7.704 
151,818 


11,813 
147,116 


18,747 
150,508 


14.480 
165,562 


10.607 
171.700 


9,296 
179.265 


52 
12.946 


1,745 
14 £06 


1,236 

13,593 


1.054 
12.978 


213 

11.989 


73 
12.134 



•Receipt! from loan* repre tent value of commoditi*>pJ«c»d under CCCtoam minui value of radamptknie during the month. 
Information contact; Roger SiricfcJand (202)219-0806. 



fable 33, —Farm Production Expenses. 



Calendar year 



Food purchased 
Livestock purchased 
Seed purchased 
Farm-origin inputs 

Fertilizer AM me 

Fuels* oils 
Electricity 
Pesticides 
Manufactured Inputs 

Short-term Interest 
Re*l eetats interest 1/ 
Total interest charges 

Repair & maintenance 1/ 2/ 
Contract & hired labor 
Machine hire & custom work 

Marketing, storage. & 
transportation 

Misc, operating expenses 1/ 
Other operating expenses 

Capital consumption 1/ 
Taxes 1/ 

Net rent to nonoperator 
landlord 
Other overhead expenses 

Total production expenses 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 
$ million 



1988 



1989 



1990 



1991 F 



18.592 

9.684 
3.172 

31.447 


20,673 
3,816 

2,690 
32,061 


19.3S3 
9,487 
3,386 

32,256 


16,949 
9 ,1 34 
3,128 

29,261 


17.472 
9.758 
3.188 

30.418 


17.463 

11,842 

3.259 

32.564 


20.393 

12.764 

3.359 

36.515 


21.002 
13.138 

3.558 
37,698 


20,727 
14.737 

3.582 
39.046 


20.000 

13.000 

3.000 

37.000 


10 22.000 
10 15.000 
to 5,000 
to 40.000 


8.016 
7.734 
2.041 
4.282 
22,076 


7,055 
7,211 
1,982 
3,870 
20,116 


6.360 

7.296 
2.060 
4,686 

22,404 


7.512 

6.436 

1.878 

4,334 

20,159 


6.820 

5.310 

1.795 

4.324 

16249 


6.453 

4.957 
2.156 
4.512 

13.077 


6,947 
5,091 
2.278 
4.577 
18.393 


7249 
4.983 
1.990 
5,437 

19.659 


7.137 
5.951 
1.944 
5.727 
20.759 


7.000 
5.000 
1.000 
5.000 
20.000 


to 8.000 
to 7.000 
IO3.0OO 
to 7.000 
to 22.000 


11,349 

10.481 
21,330 


10,615 
10,815 
21.430 


10.396 
10.733 
21.129 


8,735 
9.376 

18,613 


7.367 

9,131 

16,498 


6.767 

8.167 

14.954 


6.797 
7,665 

14.682 


6.910 

7,761 

14.691 


6605 

7,667 

14.472 


7.000 

6 .000 

14,000 


to 9.000 
to 3.000 
to 16.000 


6.426 

9,306 
2,025 


6.529 
3.336 
2.213 


6.416 
9.201 
2.566 


6.370 
9.949 
2.354 


6,426 

9,466 
2,099 


6.761 
9.961 

2.105 


6.80O 

10.441 

2.350 


7,272 

11211 
2,674 


7,283 

12.662 

2,634 


7.000 
13.000 

2,000 


to 9.000 
to 15.000 
to 4.000 


4,301 
9.145 

31,204 


3.904 
10.961 
33.442 


4.012 
10.331 
32.525 


4.127 
10.010 
32.309 


3,652 

9.759 

31.402 


4.076 

11.327 
34,252 


3.450 

11.404 
34,445 


4,080 
12,446 
37,582 


3,972 
12.236 
38,669 


3,000 
10,000 
39,000 


to 5.000 
to 12,000 
to 43.000 


24.169 
4,010 


23.758 
4.465 


20.647 
4.337 


19.299 

4342 


17,788 
4.612 


16,740 
4,653 


17,075 

4,846 


17.553 
5,127 


17,545 
5.623 


16,000 
5,000 


to 19.000 
to 6.000 


5.476 

33.675 


5211 
33.434 


8.150 

33,334 


7,690 

31.531 


6,099 

23.499 


7,304 
26,897 


7,445 
29,367 


7.911 

30,590 


8,177 
31.345 


8,000 

30,000 


to 9.000 
to 33,000 



140.232 139,506 141.647 132,374 125.067 128,742 133,902 140.219 144.291 145,000 to 150.000 



1/ Includes operator dwellings. 2/ Beginning in 1982, miscellaneous operating expenses Include other livestock purchases & dairy assessments. Totals may not add 
because of rounding, F« forecast. 

Information contacts: Chris McGath (202) 21 9-0804. Robert McBroy (202) 219-0800. 
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Table 34.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 

Fiscal year 





1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1937 


1988 
S million 


1989 


1990 


1991 E, 


1992 E 


COMMODfTY/PROGRAM 






















Feed grains 






















Corn 


5.720 


-934 


4,403 


10.524 


12.346 


£.227 


2,863 


2,450 


2.411 


3.S11 


Grain sorghum 


S14 


76 


463 


1.185 


1.203 


764 


467 


361 


261 


315 


Barley 


268 


£9 


336 


471 


394 


57 


45 


-93 


62 


148 


Oats 


11 


5 


2 


26 


17 


-2 


1 


-5 


14 


26 


Corn & oat products 


2 


6 


7 


5 


7 


7 


8 


8 


7 


8 


otai feed grains 


6,815 


-758 


5.211 


12.211 


13.967 


9.053 


3,384 


2.721 


2.755 


4,308 


Wheat 


3,419 


2.536 


4,691 


3.440 


2.836 


678 


63 


806 


2.817 


1.663 


Rice 


664 


333 


990 


947 


906 


128 


631 


667 


758 


698 


Upland cotton 


1,363 


244 


1,553 


2,142 


1,786 


666 


1,461 


-79 


392 


431 


Tobacco 


'880 


346 


455 


253 


-346 


-453 


-367 


-307 


-237 


-79 


Dairy 


2.528 


1.502 


2.085 


2.337 


1,166 


1.295 


679 


505 


783 


419 


Soybeans 


288 


-585 


711 


1,597 


-476 


-1.676 


-86 


5 


102 


20 


Peanuts 


-6 


1 


12 


32 


8 


7 


13 


1 


-4 


-3 


Sugar 


49 


10 


184 


214 


-65 


-246 


-25 


15 


^2 


-27 


Honey 


43 


90 


81 


89 


73 


100 


42 


47 


23 


18 


Wool 


94 


132 


109 


123 


152 


1/ 5 


93 


104 


173 


198 


Operating expense 2/ 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


618 


634 


724 


Interest expenditure 


3,625 


1.064 


1,435 


1.411 


1,219 


425 


98 


632 


757 


573 


Export programs 41 
1989/89 Disaster/ 


393 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


537 


1.322 


Livestock Assistance 




















3.919 


2/161 


146 


2 


Other 


-1.642 


1.295 


-314 


486 


371 


1,665 


110 


609 


905 


1,443 


Total 


18.851 


7.315 


17,683 


25.841 


22.408 


12,461 


10.523 


6,471 


10.569 


11,913 


FUNCTION 






















Price-support loans (net) 


8,433 


-27 


6.272 


13,628 


12,199 


4.579 


-926 


-399 


267 


434 


Direct payments it 
Deficiency 






















2780 


612 


6,302 


6.166 


4,833 


3.971 


5.798 


4,178 


6,203 


6,695 


Diversion 


705 


1.504 


1.525 


64 


382 


8 


-1 











Dairy ler m\ nation 











489 


587 


260 


168 


189 


97 


1 


Other 











27 


60 





42 


3 


14 


13 


Disaster 


115 


1 











6 


4 











Total direct payments 


3,600 


2.117 


7.827 


6,746 


5,862 


4 t 245 


6,011 


4.370 


6,314 


3.712 


1988/89 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/ 




















3,383 


2/ 5 


8 

























forage assistance 

















31 


533 


156 


138 


2 


Purchases {net) 


2,540 


1,470 


1.331 


1.670 


-479 


-1,131 


113 


-48 


594 


534 


Producer storage 






















payments 
Processing , storage. 


904 


268 


329 


485 


832 


658 


174 


185 


1 


26 






















& transportation 


665 


639 


657 


1.013 


1,659 


1 t 113 


350 


317 


299 


213 


Operating expense 8/ 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


314 


320 


318 


634 


724 


Interest expenditure 


3.525 


1,064 


1.435 


Mil 


1.219 


425 


98 


632 


757 


573 


Export programs 4/ 
Other 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


567 


1.322 


-1,607 


679 


-648 


329 


305 


1,727 


-46 


669 


990 


1,373 



Total 18,851 7,315 17.683 25,841 22.408 12,461 10.623 3.471 10.569 11-913 

1 J Fiscal 1938 wool & mohair program outlays were $130,635,000 but Include a one-time advance appropriation of $126,108,000, which was 
recorded ss a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Approximately $1 .5 biltion in benefits to farmers under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1989 were 
paid In generic certificates & were not recorded directly as disaster assistance outlays. 3/ Does not Include CCC Transfers to General Sales Manager. 
4/ Includes Export Guarantee Program. Export Guarantee Program-Credit Reform, Direct Export Credit Program, Market Promotion Program^ CCC 
Transfers to the General Sates Manager. St Includes cash payments only. Excludes payment-m^kind in fiscal 33-85 & generic certificates In fiscal 
86-90. E» Estimated 'tithe fiscal 1992 Mtd-Session Review based on June, 1991 supply & demand esti males. Minus {-) Indicates a net receipt 
(excess of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

Information contart: Richard PazdalsM (202) 447-51 48. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Food Expenditures 



Table 35.— Food Expenditure Estimate; 



Sale* 1/ 

Off-premise oee 2/ 
Meals & snack* 3/ 



Sales 1/ 

Off-premise u«e 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 





Annual 




1991 




1991 


I year-to-date 


Idas 


1989 


1990 


JulyP Aug P 
S billion 


Sept P 


July 


AugP 


Sept P 


255/7 


272.1 


286.3 


25.3 25.7 


23.4 


169.1 


194.7 


218.1 


196.5 


205 9 


220^3 


203 21.2 

1990$ billion 


19.1 


131,8 


163.1 


172.2 


290.2 


289,5 


288.2 


24.6 25.2 


23.0 


163.9 


189.0 


212.0 


215.2 


215.fi 


220.2 


19.0 20.4 


18,4 


128,3 


148.7 


167.1 



Sales 1/ 
Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 



Percent change from year earlier (S bil.) 



4.8 


6.4 


5.2 


3.7 


2.7 


-1.3 


3.1 


3h 


2.8 


a.7 


4.8 


7.0 


3,4 


5,2 


4.1 


37 


3.9 


3,9 



Percent change from year earlier (1990 S bll.) 



Sales 1/ 




















Off-premise use 2/ 


0.6 


-0,2 


-1.1 


1.0 


i.o 


-2,8 


-0.6 


-04 


-0.6 


Meals & snacks 3/ 


4,4 


0.2 


2,1 


O.O 


1,9 


0.8 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 



1/ Food only {excludes alcoholic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted 
donations, cmld nutrition subsidies. & meals furnished to smpf- 

NOTE: Ttijs table differs from Persona! Con sumpti 
not alcoholic beverages & pet food which are incV 
-'-•: (3) this series reports salt. 
' meals 
._ Jiscu 
.NO. 576, Aug 1987. 



idjusted at annual rates: (3) this series reports safes 

employees: (4) this series Includes all sales of meals 

travel & entertainment. Fata more complete discussion of the differences, see 

Food Sector, "Agr.-Econ. Rpt. " 



_, 2/ Excludes donations A home production. 3/ Excludes 
Joyces, patients. & inmates. P ■ preliminary. 

this eeries Includes only food 
areas PCE Is seasonally 
-j farms & food furnished; to 
nly purchases using personal funds, excluding business 
"Developing en Integrated Information System for the 



Information contact: Alden Manchester (202) 219-0880. 



Transportation 



1991 



Table 36.— Rail Rates, Grain & Fruit- Vegetable Shipments, 

Annual 1990 



Rail freight rate index 1/ 
(Dec. 1984-100) 
All products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail cascadings (1.000 cars) 2/ 

Barge shipments (mil. ton) 3/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 4/ 5/ 

Piggy back (mil. cwt) 

Ra¥( 1.000 cwt) 

Truck (1,000 cwt) 

Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produced 
Fleet operation (CteJhiHe) 118.4 123.4 130.5 133,5 128.5 128.1 127.6 124.6 124.7 122 6 

1/ Oepartment of Labor. Bureau of Ubor Statistics. 2/ Weekly averaoe; from Association of American Railroads. 3/ Shipments on minors & Mississippi waterways. 
U.S. Corps of Engineers. 4/ Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 5/ Preliminary data for 1990& 1991. P« preliminary. 

Information contact: TO. Hutchinson (202) 219-0840. 



1988 


1989 


1990 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


104.8 
105,6 
105.4 
103,2 


106.4 
108.4 
10B.7 
103.9 


107.5 
110.4 
110.1 
105.4 


107.3 
110.5 
110.5 
104.4 


109.5 
112,8 
112.5 
108.3 


109.6 
112.4 
112.0 
108.3 


109.4 P 
111.7P 
111.1 P 
108.1 P 


109.5 P 
111.6P 
111.2 P 
108.2 P 


109,5 P 

113.1 P 

112.9P 

106.2 P 


109.4 P 
112.6 P 
1122 P 

107,3 P 


30.7 
32 


28.4 
3,3 


27.6 
3.8 


26.9 
4.0 


28.1 P 

3,1 


24.9 P 

4,0 


20.8 P 
37 


24.5 P 
3.6 


25.5 P 
4,4 


27.6 P 
4.2 


28,0 

31.6 

569,4 


26.3 

31.0 

567.5 


22.1 
27.5 

497.7 


1.5 

0,8 

39.8 


1.2 

1.8 

405 


1.1 

1.4 
42.5 


1.6 
2,6 

48.0 


22 

3.1 
45.7 


20 

19 
45.9 


17 

0.7 

40,9 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 37 —Indexes of Farm Production, Input Use & Productivity v . 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1937 



1988 



1989 1990 2/ 1991 2/ 



Farm output 
All livestock products 3/ 
Meat animate 
Dairy products 
Poultry & eggs 

All crops 4/ 
Feed grains 
Hay & forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Oil crops 

Cropland used for crops 
Crop production per acre 

Farm input 5/ 
Farm real estate 
Mechanical power & machinery 
Agricultural chemicals 
Feed, seed, & livestock 
purchases 

Farm output per unit of input 

Output per hour ol labor 
Farm 6/ 
N on farm 7/ 



V For historical data & indexes 
indexes for 1990 based on Crop 
NASS. 3/ Gross livestock product^ 
production to compute farm outr 
ft cannot be addedto gross hvei 
6/ Economic Research Service. 













1977^100 










118 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


114 


117 


120 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


117 


119 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


104 


101 


104 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


116 


118 


117 


120 


121 


119? 


120 


12& 


128 


133 


144 


146 


153 


165 


166 


117 


ea 


111 


118 


109 


108 


n 


107 


113 


114 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


112 


106 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


89 


101 


101 


108 


138 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


98 


107 


136 


105 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


111 


105 


105 


108 


113 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


103 


107 


86 


108 


123 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


62 


72 


71 


85 


86 


121 


91 


106 


117 


1,19 


108 


89. 


106 


107 


111 


,101 


SB 


99 


9fl 


94 


88 


87 


90 


90 


— 


1.16 


100 


112 


120 


11$ 


123 


106 


119 


126 




99 


96 


96 


92 


89 


89 


£7 


88 


— ' 


— 


102 


101 


99 


97 


96 


95 


94 


93 


— 


— 


92 


89 


86 


80 


77 


73 


72 


73 


— 


— 


118 


102 


120 


115 


109 


111 


111 


122 


- 


" 


107 


103 


106 


102 


110 


11?^ 


1.ft 


119 


— 


— 


117 


99 


fl7 


128 


124 


124 


1^7 


128 


— 


— 


125 


99 


i2i 


139 


139 


142 


134 


146 


— 


— 


99 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


111 


112 


■"" 


w ** 


iconon 

ction: 

ldudei 


ilc Indicators of the Farm 
1990 Summary, released 
i minor livestock Droducti 


Sector: Production & Efficiency Statistics, I9fl6, ECIFS fr-* 2/ Preliminary 
in JanuaryT9?l r & unpublished data from the far .cultural ^«ti sties Board: 
i not included in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added lo grose crop 



Information contact: George Douvelis (202) 219-0432, 
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Food Supply & Use 



Table 38.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities _ 



Commodity 



Red meat* 3/4/5 
Beef 
Veal 
Lamb & mutton 

Pork 
Poetry 3/4/5 

Chicken 

Turkey 
Fish & shellfish 4/ 
Eggs 5/ 
Dairy product* 
Cheese (excluding cottage) 3/6/ 

American 

Italian 
Other cheese 7/ 
Cottage cheese 
Beverage milks 3/ 

Fluid whole milk 8/ 

Fluid lowfatmilkW 

Flukt skim milk 
Fluid cream products 10/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen) 
Ice cream 
Ice milk 
All dairy products, milk 

equivalent, milkfat basis 11/ 
Fats & oils — Total fat content 

Butter & margarine (product weight) 

Shortening 

Lard & edible tallow (direct use) 

Salad & cooking oils 
Fresh fruit » 12/ 
Canned fruit 13/ 
Dried fruit 
Frozen fruit 

Frozen citrus Juices 14/ 
Vegetables 12/ 

Fresh 

Canning 

Freezing 
Potatoes, all 12/ 
Sweetpotatoes 12/ 
Peanuts (shelled) 
Tree nuts (shelled) 
Flour & cereal products 15/ 
Wheat flour 
Rice (milled basis) 
Caloric sweeteners 16/ 
Coffee (green bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1988 



19£9 



1990 2/ 











Pounds 








123.9 


123.6 


124.9 


122.2 


117.4 


1195 


11 5-0 


112.3 


74,1 


73.8 


74.6 


74.4 


69.5 


68.6 


65,4 


64.0 


1.3 


1.5 


1,5 


1.6 


13 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1,0 


1.0 


1,0 


1.1 


1,1 


47.4 


47,2 


47.7 


45.2 


45.6 


48.8 


48.4 


46.3 


45.8 


47.2 


49.4 


51.3 


55.5 


57.4 


60.8 


63.8 


37.0 


38.2 


39.9 


40.7 


43.4 


44.7 


47.3 


49,4 


8,9 


9.0 


9.6 


106 


12.1 


12.6 


13.5 


14.5 


13.3 


14,1 


15.0 


15.4 


16.1 


15.2 


15.6 


15.4 


33.0 


33.0 


32.4 


32.2 


32 2 


31,2 


29,9 


29.6 


20.6 


21,5 


22.5 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23.9 


24.7 


11.6 


11.9 


12.2 


12.1 


12,4 


11.5 


11.1 


11.1 


5.3 


5.8 


6.5 


7.0 


7.6 


8.1 


8.5 


9,1 


3.7 


3,9 


3.7 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4.3 


4.4 


4,1 


4.1 


41 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


3.6 


3.4 


226.5 


227.3 


229.7 


22S6 


226.5 


222,3 


224.3 


221,5 


130.3 


126 9 


123.4 


116.5 


111.9 


105.7 


97.6 


90.3 


85.6 


88.9 


93,7 


98.7 


100.6 


100,5 


1065 


108,3 


10.6 


11.6 


12.6 


13.5 


14 


16.1 


20,2 


22.9 


5.B 


6.2 


6.7 


7.1 


7.1 


7.1 


7.3 


7.1 


3.3 


3.7 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


4.3 


4.1 


18.1 


18.2 


18.1 


18.4 


18.4 


17.3 


16.1 


15.7 


6.9 


7.0 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


8.0 


8.4 


8.7 


574:2 


583.3 


595.1 


592.8 


602,6 


584.5 


566.5 


571,8 


90.0 


58.9 


64.3 


64.3 


62.9 


63.0 


61.1 


62.7 


15,3 


15.3 


15.7 


16.0 


15,2 


14.8 


14,6 


15.3 


IBS 


21.3 


22.9 


22.1 


21.4 


21.5 


21.5 


22.2 


4.2 


3.8 


3.7 


3.5 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


30 


23.6 


19.9 


23,5 


24.2 


25.4 


25,8 


24.0 


24.2 


93.0 


91.7 


89.3 


95.8 


101.2 


99.1 


997 


92.2 


12,8 


12.3 


12.7 


12.9 


13.6 


13.2 


13.4 


13,5 


2.4 


2.4 


2.7 


2.7 


2.6 


2.9 


3,1 


3.1 


2,9 


3.0 


3.3 


3.6 


3,9 


3.S 


4.6 


4.3 


417 


35.6 


40.5 


43.3 


40.2 


40,1 


34,3 


27.2 


82.5 


89.6 


90.5 


90,9 


95.4 


98.7 


101.0 


95.2 


79.5 


90.7 


87.5 


87.7 


B7.1 


83.1 


90.5 


92.7 


14.4 


17.4 


17,0 


15.8 


16.8 


17,9 


16.9 


18.0 


118.1 


122,1 


122.4 


125.7 


125.9 


123.2 


126.2 


126.8 


4,6 


5.0 


5,4 


4.4 


4.5 


4,1 


4.1 


4.7 


5.9 


6.1 


6.3 


6.4 


64 


6.9 


7.0 


6,2 


2.3 


2.4 


2.4 


23 


22 


2,3 


2.3 


2.5 


149.0 


150.6 


158.0 


163,9 


173.4 


172.9 


175.0 


185,4 


117.7 


119.2 


124.7 


125.7 


129,9 


130,0 


129.2 


137.8 


9,8 


8.6 


9.1 


11.7 


13.9 


14.4 


15.6 


16,6 


124.3 


127,0 


130.0 


129.1. 


132,6 


133,2 


134.3 


137.5 


10,1 


10.2 


10.5 


10.5 


10.2 


9.8 


10,3 


10.2 


3.2 


3,4 


3.7 


38 


3.9 


3,8 


3.9 


4,2 



1/ In pounds, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Consumption normally represents total supply minus exports nonfood use, & ending 
stocks Caiendar-vear data except fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, tree nuts, & rice, which are on crop-year basis. 2/ Preliminary. 
3/ Total may not sdd due to rounding. 4/ Boneless, trimmed weight. 5/ Excludes shipments to the U.S, territories. 6/ Natural egurvalent 
of cheese & cheese products. Total product weight Is greater than natural equivalent becauee processed chee^A cheese rood are made 
from naiurai cheese & other dairy products. Includes miscellaneous cheese not shown separately. 7/ Includes Swiss, Brick, Munster . 
cream, Neufchatel. Blue. Gorgonzola. Edam, & Gouda. 8/ Plain A flavored, 9/ Plain A flavored A buttermilk. 10/ Heavy cream, light cream, 
half & half. & sour cream & dip. 1 1/ Includes condensed & evaporated mUk& dry milk products. 12/Farm weight. 13/Excludes 
pineapple & berries, 14/ Smote strength equivalent. 15/ Includes rye. com. oat. Abartey products. Excludes quantities used in alcoholic 
Beverages & fuel, 16/ Dry weight equivalent. 

information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-0870. 



ERS-NASS Video Tapes 



ERS; Economic Research 
for American Agriculture 

An historical account of the role of economic 
research in the success of American agriculture. 

16 1/2 minutes. 

Order No. VT001 $1500 

Today and Tomorrow 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture's Outlook 
program analyzes the current situation for U,S. and 
world crops, and provides a forecast of future 
supplies and prices. 'Today and Tomorrow" is an 
overview of the USDA Outlook program from its 
beginning in the 1920's, to the current 
comprehensive program of research and analysis. 

23 minutes. 

Order No. VT002 $J5,00 

The Need To Know 

Begins with a futuristic "what if?" opening, and then 
proceeds to outline the history, significance, and 

contributions of agricultural statistics and USDA's 
National Agricultural Statistics Service. 

23 minutes. 

Order No. VT003 $15.00 



Your Hometown 

"Your Hometown" is an informative and entertaining 
look at small town rural America. Originally seen on 
public television stations nationwide, and narrated by 
James Whitmore, ihe program focuses on three rural 
communities where citizens use innovative thinking 
and teamwork to revitalize their own towns. 

1 hour. 

Order No. VT0O4 $15.00 

Alternative Agriculture: 
Growing Concerns 

Can U.S. farmers produce at a profit while practicing 
low-input* sustainable agriculture (LISA)? "Growing 
Concerns" investigates the benefits and drawbacks of 
LISA. An excellent overview, this documentary was 
originally seen as a five-part series on national 
television. 



19 minutes. 
Order No. VT005 



$15.00 



Ethanol: Economic and Policy Tradeoffs 

Ethanol can contribute to the national goals of 
energy security, a clean environment, and a healthy 
economy, but there are tradeoffs. 

25 minutes. 

Order No. VT006 $15.00 




To order, cat! our order desk toll free, 
1-800-999-6779 (8:30-5:00 ET in the U.S. 
and Canada) or write : ERS-NASS, P.O. 

Box 1608, Rockvitte, MD 20849-1608 
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Washington, DC 20250 
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Moving? To change your address, send 
thus sheet wilh label Intact. Showing new 
address, ro EMS InlOrmadOO, Rm 228. 
1301 Ne* York Ave. N.W, Washington. 
D.C. 20005*4788 



What's Your Subscription Situation? 



Your subscription to Agricultural Outlook expires in the month and year shown on the top line of your 
mailing label The expiration date will appear In one of two formats: FEB92 {for February 1992) or 
920430 (for April 30, 1992). Disregard this notice if no renewal date appears. Renew today by calling, 
toll free, 1-800-999-6799, or return this form with your mailing label attached. 



Agricultural Outlook Renewal 



1 Year 



2 Years 



3 Years 



me. 



□ an 

^J Enclosed is $. 



Domestic £ ] $26.00 Q] $51 .00 Q ] $75.00 
Foreign Q $32.50 Q $63.75 Q] $9375 



Mail to: ERS-NASS 

P.O.Box 1608 

Rockville.MD 20849-1608 
Use purchase orders, checks drawn on U.S. banks, cashier's checks, 
or international money orders. Make payable to ERS-NASS. 



Credit Card Orders: 

[~] Master/Card ] VISA 




Total charges .£_ 



Credit card 

number: 



LLT^TJ 



Credit card 
expiration date: 



Month/Year 



For fastest service, call toll free, 1-800-999-6779 (8:30-5:00 ET) 
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